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Annual Bids for Government Paper Opened 


Joint Congressional Printing Committee Opens Sealed Proposals on Monday for Supplying 


the Government Printing Office With Paper For One Year Beginning March 1, 1929— 


Awards Will Be Announced on Monday of Next Week Feb. 4—List of the 
Bidders and Prices Submitted. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincTon, D. C.,, January 28, 1929.—Bids were opened today 
by the Joint Committee on Printing, Senator Moses presiding. 
An unusually large number of bidders and their representatives 
were present and there’ was submitted a larger number of bids 
than for some time past, 39 in all. Six bids were also received 
for supplying the Government with envelopes for the ensuing 
year. It is estimated that prices are about seventy-five per cent 
lower than those for last year’s supply. The committee announced 
that it would meet on Monday, February 4, to make the awards. 
All, bids were listed, irrespective of any irregularities. 

Standard News Print 

2,500,000 Ibs., 24x36—64; rolls, 24, 36, and 48 ins. 
(3-inch fiber cores, with metal ends) 
Hudson Trading Company, New York City 
Thos. J. McCormick Paper Corp., New York City 
Beaver Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., New York City 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., Brooklyn 
Walker Boulard Plehns Co., New York City 
Old Dominion — Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Lindemeyr & Harkner, Baltimore, Md. 
Whitaker Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Machine-Finish Book 
3—-500,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, cut 24x32, 28x38, and 31%4x 
45), ins. 


Ne. 1 wide 


cents 
cents 
cents 

5 cents 
cents 
cents 

3.17 cents 
3.055 cents 


cents 
8 cents 
> 


International Paper Co., New York City 7 
Whitaker Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. 7 
P. H. Glatfelter, Spring Grove, Pa. 3 


4+—1,000,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x 


International Paper Co. 5.3 


Whitaker Paper Co. §.73 
P. H. Glatfelter 5.32 

5—1,000,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 
International Paper Co. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 
P. H. Glatfelter 


6—800,000 Ibs., 25x38—-70; rolls, 18, 21, and 23 
(3-inch cores). 
International Paper Co. 


Whitaker Paper Co. cents 
P. H. Glatfelter cents 


7—1,500,000 Ibs., 25x38-—70; rolls, 19 and 38 ins. wide (3-inch 


iron cores). 


International Paper Co. 

Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Old Dominion Pa Co. 

Whitaker Pa 


cents 
ins. 
cents 
cents 
cents 
ins. 
cents 
cents 
cents 
wide 


cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


iron cores). 


International Paper Co. 
Allied Paper Mills 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

P. H. Glatfelter 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


No 


-1,000,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; rolls, 24, 36, and 48 ins. 


(3-inch iron cores). 


International Paper Co. as 4 
Allied Paper Mills x" 
1 


Q- 


Whitaker Paper Co. 


P. H. Glatfelter 5 


5 
4 
8 
8 


—300,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; rolls, 32 ins. wide (3-inch 


cores). 


International Paper 
Allied Paper Mills 
Reese & Reese, Inc., Baltimore 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

P. H. Glatfelter 


Co. 


Vannw 


1,000,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, cut 24x38, 3334x064, 


38x48 ins. 
International Paper Co. 
Allied Paper Mills 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
P. H. Glatfelter 
12—500,000 Ibs., 25x38—100; flat, cut 2234x3214, 24 


36%, 32x42, 38x48, and 41x52 ins. 


International Paper Co. 
Allied Paper Mills 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 


P. H. Glatfelter 5.21 


wide 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


iron 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 

and 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


13—50,000 Ibs., 25x38—120 and 140; flat, cut 24x30 (grain as 


ordered), 29x41, and 38x48 ins. 


Allied Paper Mills 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 
. H. Glatfelter 


5.20 


5.32 


Min. order, 7,500 lbs. 


5.748 cents 


cents 
cents 


P ; 
14—50,000 Ibs., blue and salmon, 25x38—70 and 100; flat, cut 


25x38 and 38x48 ins. 


Allied Paper Mills 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Min order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


7.183 cents 


cents 


9. 
~90,000 Ibs., for use on monotype machines, 25x38—100; 


rolls, Z7 ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). 
International Paper Co. 

Allied Paper Mills 

Atlantic Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc., 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 


Machine-Finish Book End Paper 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


17—80,000 Ibs., flat, 25x38—160; the grain to run the 38-inch 


way. 
International Paper Co. 

. ndrews Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co. 
P. H. Glatfelter 


Antique Book 


18—50,000 Ibs., 25x38—100; flat, cut 25x38 and 38x50 ins. 


Lindemeyr & Harker ‘ 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Whitaker Paper Co. 

P. H. Glatfelter . 

International Paper Co. 

Allied Paper Mills 

Reese & Reese, Inc. 


MMuUunuVne®w 
ww ci’ 
ALOu’USS 


i) 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


20 


Light Weight Machine-Finish Book 
19—50,000 Ibs., 


Seieaniitens Paper Co. 
Allied Paper Mills . 
P. H. Glatfelter .... 


No. 


25x38—60; flat, cut 32x48 and 38x48 ins. 


7.00 


cents 


7.448 cents 


8.99 


cents 


50 Per Cent Rag Light Weight High Machine- Finish Book 


No. 20—125,000 Ibs., 


Allied Paper Mills 
Reese & Reese, Inc. : : (1) 
American Writing Paper Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co. ‘ 

(1) In car lots 


50 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish Book 


No. 21—80,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, cut 32x48 ins. 


Allied Paper Mills 

Reese & Reese, inc. ... ; ‘ (1) 

Atlantic Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

American Writing Paper Co. 

Whitaker Paper Co. : 
(1) In straight Carloads, or in mixed Carload 

Shipments with Lots 22 and 23 


22—350,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, cut 38x48 ins. 


Allied Paper Mills 
Reese & Reese, Inc. (1) 
Atlantic Paper Co. (2) 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. : 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
(1) In straight Carloads, or 
shipments with Lots 22 and 2 
(2) New White and Clean al cuttings. 


23—75,000 Ibs., 25x38—80 and 90; flat, cut any 
width 24 ins., max. width 42 ins. 
Allied Paper Mills 
Reese & Reese, Inc. (80 Ibs.) 
Reese & Reese, Inc. (90 Ibs.) 
Atlantic Paper Co. ; 
ndrews Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 
Whitaker Paper Co. . 
(1) In straight carloads, ‘or in mixed carloads, 
with lots 21 and 22. 
(2) New White and Clean Flannelette Rags. 


100 Per Cent Rag Book, Wove 


3 mixed Carload 


13.03 
11.07 
10.10 


~ 


OSH Mo 
Awowmwe 


Nwoacue 


~ 


OS 0.00 o6 
Awonwoew 
Nmwowou>s 


size, 


SOS 9 om 0 
Awonmwwow 
NwWOaBnun 


25x38—60; flat, cut 32x48 and 38x48 ins. 
. 10.13 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


min. 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


No. 24—40,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 38x48 ins.; the grain to 


run lengthwise ef the sheet. 


wony Paper Co. Assn., Mittineague, Mass. (1) 

D. Harper, Inc., New York hand ‘ a (7) 
i & Reese, pease ae ..€2) 
Atlantic Paper Co. : shes hie ech ; (3) 

P. Andrews Paper Co. (4) 
Virginia Paper Company, Inc. . Washington, D. C. (5) 
Whitaker Paper Co. : . (6) 


(1) 100 per cent New Cotton Cuttings. 

(2) In straight carloads, or in mixed carloads, 
with Lots 21, 22 and 23. 

(3) a White and Clean Fiannelette Rags. 

(4) No. 1 White Rag. 

£3) & Cable Cord. 

(6) No. 1 Clean White Shirt Cuttings. 

(7) ig | Shirts, Hosiery and Muslins. 


34.00 
30.00 
32.72 
28.50 
33.40 
25.49 
29.42 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


No. 25—80,000 Ibs., 140; flat, cut 38x48 ins.; the grain to 
run ent of the sheet. 
Worthy Paper Co. Assn. ay : gain a whee Saree (1) 33.00 cents 
W. D. Harper, Inc. ... ...++-€7) 30.00 cents 
Reese & Reese, Inc. oe ; ...++-Q2) 32.72 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. (3) 27.50 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. +: : .. (4) 31.40 cents 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. ‘ (5) 25.49 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. ......€6) 29.42 cents 
(1) 100 per cent New Cotton Cuttings. 
(2) In —— carloads, or in mixed carloads, 
with Lots 21, 22, 23 and 24. 
(3) New W nite and Clean Flannelette Rags. 
(4) No. 1 White Rags. 
(5) Cable Cord. 
(6) No. 1 Clean White Shirt Cuttings. 
(7) White Shirts, Hosiery and Muslins. 
Supercalendered Book 
No. 26—70,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 32x48 ins. Min. order, 
15,000 Ibs. 
International Paper Co., New York City 5.70 cents 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 5.37 cents 
P. Andrews Paper Co. 6.12 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 5.83 cents 
P. H. Glatfelter . 5.44 cents 
No. 27—550,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut Bid ins. 
Rg. P. hotims EE oscar sc shakes wens ose 6.12 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. .. 5.83 cents 
P. H. Glatfelter .... me 5.39 cents 
International wiper BS Goh ic nang Sek Pee ke eG 5.70 cents 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 5.32 cents 
No. 28—1,000,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 ins. 
International Paser i Woce ube hasueea<eaek hs 5.70 cents 
eese eese, Inc. ‘ 5.32 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. .... 6.399 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 6.12 cents 
i eS on. oc sscccawa ew ees 5.78 cents 
ly | aR a en Sepa 5.39 cents 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


577TH 


YEAR 


No. 29—900,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; rolls, 38 ins. wide (3-inch iron 


cores). 
International Paper Co. 


cents 
cents 


cents 
iron 


min, 


ents 
cents 
cents 


Reese & Reese, Inc. sa3 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 5.63 
Whitaker Paper Co. 5.38 
P. H. Glatfelter 5.27 
30—900,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; rolls, 38 ins. wide (3-inch 
cores). 
International Paper Co. 5.45 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 5.12 
R. P. Andrews paper Co. 5.63 
Whitaker Faper C 5.38 
P. H. Glatf 5.28 
31—40,000 Ibs., 25x38—90 and 100; flat, cut any size, 
width 24 ins., max. width 42 ins. Min. order, one weight 
20,000 Ibs. 
Internaticnal Paper Co. 5.55 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 5.47 
Whitaker Paper Co, 5.88 
P. H. Glatfelter 5.44 


50 Per Cent Rag Supercalendered Book 


33—50,000 Ibs., 25x38—80 and 90; flat, cut 32x48 ins. 
order, one weight, 12,500 Ibs. 


Allied Paper Mills 9.78 
Reese & Reese, Inc. (80 Ibs.) (1) 12.45 
Reese & Reese, Inc. (90 Ibs.) (1) 11.87 
Atlantic Paper Company 9.93 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 11.45 
Whitoker Paper Co. 10.20 


a In carlots, May be included with Lots 20, 21. 
, 23, 24 and 2 


Half-Tone Book 
34—180,000 Ibs., 


International Paper Co. 5.30 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. $.77 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 6.79 
Whitaker Paper Co. 5.93 
P. H. Glatfelter 5.49 


Single-Coated Book 


cents 


Min 


cents 


25x38—140; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 ins 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 


35—500,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; flat, cut 29x41, 38x48, and 41x52 
ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. 
Allied Paper Mills 7.43 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 7.30 
Whitaker Paper Co. 7.58 


Double-Coated Book 
36—150,000 Ibs., 25x38—140 and 160; flat, 
and 38x48 ins. ; 


Allied Paper Mills 7.687 
ore i & — =. 8.05 
irginia Paper Company, Inc. 8.15 
Whiter Paper Co. 7.88 


50 Per Cent Rag Double-Coated Book 


cut 24x32, 24x38, 
the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


37—100,000 Ibs., 25x38—140 and 160; flat, cut 24x32, 24x38, 


32x42, 38x48, and 41x52 ins. ; 


of the sheet. 


Allied Paper Mills 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co, 


Machine-Finish Lithograph Paper 


12.04 
11.929 
12.75 


wu Soa 


the grain to run lengthwise 


cents 
cents 


39—70,000 Ibs., 25x38—160; flat, cut 19x24 and 24x38 ins. ; the 


grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. 


International Paper Co. 6.80 
Cauthorne Paper Company, Richmond, Va. 6.57 
Atlantic Paper Co. 6.78 


P. Andrews Paper Co. 6.27 
American Writing Paper Co. 5 


50 Per Cent Rag Supercalendered Liheqvests Deper 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


40—100,000 Ibs., 25x38—160; flat, cut 26x38 ins.; the grain to 


run lengthwise of the sheet. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. (1) 11.87 

Atlantic Paper Co. 9.91 

R. P.- Andrews Paper Co. 9.52 

American Writing wager Co., Inc. 11.13 

Whitaker Paper Co. 10.47 
(1) In corload lots. May be included in Lots 20, 


21, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 33 
Ground Wood Mimnccaseshh 


cents 


cents 


No. 41—80,000 Ibs., 25x38—76; flat, cut 2414x3014, 2414x32, 2444x 
38, and 26x42% ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of the 


sheet. 

Atlantic Paper Co. (1) 4.95 
Old Dominion Paper Co. ‘ (1) 5.13 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. , 5.05 
Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 5.13 
ET ni ceceaekvaavaceseneuder 5.48 


(1) In carload lots. 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Janu 


Blue 
No. 


No. 


No 


No. 


January 31, 1929 


Chemical Wood Mimeograph, White and Colored 
No. 43—1,400,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 40 and 48, flat, cut 24x30, 
2414x32, 241%4x38, and 26x42% ins.; the grain to run 
lengthwise of the sheet. 


nternational Paper Co. 5.30 cents 
oid Dominion Paper Co. 5.594 cents 
k. P. Andrews Paper Co. 5.78 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 6.84 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. ‘ 5.68 cents 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. . 5.10 cents 
», H. Glatfelter 5.18 cents 


No. 44--200,000 Ibs., blue, buff, green, pink and yellow, No. 40, 
flat, cut 2414x30%4, 241%4x32, 2414x38, and 26x42% ins.; 
the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. Min. order, 
one color, 5,000 Ibs. a 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 7.59 cents 

30 Per Cent Rag Mimeograph 
No. ~ eae Ibs., Nos. 40 and 48, flat, cut 2414x30%4, 24%4x32, 
414x38, 26x42%4, and 2842x342 ins.; the grain to run 
aes of the sheet. 


Allied Paper Mills 7.50 cents 
Atlantic Paoer Co. 7.4 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 7.72 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co., Washington, D. C, 11.50 cents 
American Writing Paper c ‘o., Ine. 8.22 cents 
Whitaker Paper Eo. 8.62 cents 


Blue U. S. M. O. Safety Writing, Safety or Sensitive Design 
No. 51—700,000 Ibs., No. 32, rolls, 11 and 22 ins. wide, 24 ins. in 
diameter (3-inch cores). 


George LaMonte & Sons, New York City 10.43 cents 
The Perfect Safety Co., Holyoke, Mass. 9.86 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 9.57 cents 


U.S.M.O. Writing, White and Blue 
No. 52—20,000 Ibs., No. 32, rolls 8% ins. wide, 24 ins. in diameter 


(3-inch cores). Min. order, either color, 4,000 lbs. 


The Perfect Safety Co. 7 9.50 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 9.27 cents 


Safety Writing, Colored 
No. 53—5,000 Ibs., blue, gray, green, pink, salmon and yellow, 
No. 40, flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, and 22x34 ins. Min. order, 
one color, 1,000 Ibs. 


George LaMonte & Sons 15.50 cents 

The Perfect Safety Paper Co. (1) 14.50 cents 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 13.67 cents 
(1) On sample. 


Sulphite Writing, White and Colored 
No. 55—800,000 Ibs., white, No. 32, flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, 
26x34, 28x34, and 32x42 ins. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 6.274 cents 
The Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio 6.98 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 6.33 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 9.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. aes cents 
Whitaker Paper Co cents 


No. 56—1,200,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 40 and 48, flat, cut 21x32, 20x34, 
23x36, 24x38, 28x34, and 32x42 ins. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 6.179 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 6.19 cents 

P. Andrews Paper Co. 6.33 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 9.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 6.53 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 6.73 cents 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co. 6.35 cents 


No. 57—100,000 Ibs., white, No. 26, rolls, min. width 16 ins., max. 
width 24 ins. (3-inch cores). 


Old Dominion Paper Co. . 6.834 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 6.98 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 9.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. re cents 
i Whitaker Paper Co. 48 cents 
No. 58—250,000 Ibs., white, No. 32, rolls, min. width 16 ina. max. 
width 32 ins. (3-inch cores). Min. order, 10,000 Ibs. 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 6.082 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 6.48 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 9.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 6.03 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 6.33 cents 


No. 59—120,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 40 and 48, rolls, min. width 16 
ins., max. width 32 ins. (3-inch cores). 


Old ‘Dominion Paper Co. . 5.954 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 6.48 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 9.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. : 6.03 cents 

itaker Paper Co. c 6.33 cents 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co. ............. 5.85 cents 


No. 60—25,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 26, flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, and 28x34 
ins. Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


No. 61—550,000 Ibs., blue, bu 
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Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. .............. . 7.19 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. Sdihiaiacgietaeeaes ; 7.99 cents 
I oo vo cen s edeeeecenees . 10.00 cents 

savetnwinewas 7.98 cents 


Barton, Duer & Koch ~ 9 Co. 
cherry, green, pink, ‘salmon, and 


yellow, Nos. 32 and 40, flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, 
28x34, and 32x42 ins. Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


The Aetna Paper Co. : 6.66 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 7.93 cents 
100 Per Cent Rag White Writing, Velen Finish, Tub-Sized, 
Air-Dried 
No. 63—5,000 Ibs., No. 56, flat, cut 21x32 ins. Min. order, 2,500 
lbs. 
Worthy Paper Co. Assn. 21.62 cents 
eese & Reese, Inc. 27.725 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 23.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 20.77 cents 


Lithograph-Finish Map 
No. 64—15,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40, flat, cut 24x38, 30x40, 32x48, 
36x52, and 38x48 ins. Min. order, one substance, 5,000 
lbs. 


Atlantic Paper Co. 9.93 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 9.92 cents 


50 Per Cent Rag Lithograph- Finish Map, Tub-Sized, Air-Dried 

No. 65—200,000 Ibs., Nos. 40, 48 and 56, flat, cut 36x44, 36x52, 
38x44, 38x48, 40x52, 41x50, and 44x64 ins.; the grain to 
run lengthwise of the sheet. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 14.765 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. ‘ 12.20 cents 
Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 11.8316 cents 
American Writing aper Co., Inc. . P 15.43 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 12.24 cents 


75 Per Cent Rag Lithograph-Finish Map, Tub- Sized, Air-Dried 

No. 66—150,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40, flat, cut 24x38, 30x40, 32x48, 
36x52, 38x48, 40x52, and 44x64 ins.; the grain to run 
lengthwise of the sheet. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. .. 20.675 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. ies . 16.84 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. baby +) ap ... 16.73 cents 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. ee 16.803 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. Colder as ... 18.68 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ; 16.64 cents 


No. 67—40,000 Ibs., Nos. 48 and 56, flat, cut 38x44, 41x50, 44x54, 
and 44x64 ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. 
Min. order, one substance, 5,000 Ibs. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. Pome wsseseeee 20.95 conts 
finale Paper Co. ... 16.89 cents 

P. Andrews Paper Co. . 16.73 cents 
Vireinis Paper Co., Inc. 16.803 cents 
American riting “Paper Co., Inc. . , 18.68 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 16.64 cents 


100 Per Cent Rag White Chart Paper, Lithograph-Finish, 
Tub-Sized, Air-Dried 
No. 69—250,000 Ibs., No. 96, flat, cut any size, min. width 22 ins., 
max. width 46 ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of the 
sheet unless otherwise specified. 


Dobler & Mudge 34.34 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. : 27.50 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 24.49 cents 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 24.6262 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 28.75 cents 


Sulphite Manifold, White _ Cctenet 
No. 70—150,000 Ibs., white, No. 18, flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, 
and 22x34 ins.; the grain to run 21-inch way on 21x32- 


inch size. 
Orchard Popes Co., St. Louis, Mo. 8.80 cents 
Cauthorne Paper Co. . : 8.83 cents 
Reese & Reese, Inc. s 8.945 cents 
Import Paper Company, Chicago . ....+ 8.50 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. : (1) 9.47 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. fates ... 8.347 cents 
Lindemeyr & Harker . 10.30 cents 
. Andrews Paper Co. ; é 10.80 cents 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. . ‘ . 9.50 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. . ....s. 8.655 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ; ere | -_  ~ 


(1) In carlots. 

No. 71—50,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 18, flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 
ins.; the grain to run 21-inch way on 21x32-inch size. 
Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 

iM ia dee edeieee wenieadenlcetawe 9.90 cents 
Import Paper Co. eveues ere ra 


Lindemeyr & Harker ...................... .. 10.66 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. Re peer Troe: 11.55 cents 


pedi¥ceeveatos .... 9.65 cents 


Virginia Paper Co., Inc. ceeds 23 10.60 cents 


Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 


No. 
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50 Per Cent Rag Manifold, White and Colored 
73—50,000 Ibs., white, No. 14, flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, 
and 22x34 ins.; the grain to run 21-inch way on 21x32- 


inch size. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 
wet Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
40 per cent to run 32 inch way ‘of the gra 
74 350,000 Ibs., white, No. 18, flat, cut 173028: "21x32, 22x34, 
and 24x38 ins.; the grain to run 21-inch way on 21x32- 


inch size. 


Pe (1) 19.37 cents 
19.10 cents 


Atlantic Paper Co. 17.99 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 16.349 cents 
i rr er ee es. acca beeen arhe sees 16.25 cents 
ean Writing Paper Co., Inc. (1) 16.98 cents 


) 40 per cent to run 32 inch way of the grain. 

75—15,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 14, flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 
ins.; the grain to run 21-inch way on 21x32-inch size. 
Min. order, one color, 3,000 Ibs. 


American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
40 per cent to run 32 inch way of the grain. 


(1) 

76—75,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 18, flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, 22x34, and 24x38 
ins.; the grain to run 2]-inch way on 21x32-inch size 
Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. i 
(1) 40 per cent to run 32 inch way of the grain. 


cents 
cents 


(1) 18.51 
18.50 


cents 
cents 


100 Per Cent Rag Manifold, White and Colored, Tub-Sized, 


No. 


No. 


Air-Dried 
78—35,000 Ibs., white, No. 14, flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, 


and 22x34 ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch way on 
21x32-inch size. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 


Esleek Manufacturing Company, Turners Falls, Mass. 39.00 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 37.214 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. oy +4 cents 


Whitaker Paper ‘Co. 
79—25,000 Ibs., white, No. 


and 22x34 ins.; 
21x32-inch size. 


cents 


18, flat, cut 17x28, 19x24. "21532, 
the grain to run the 21-inch way on 
Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 


Esleek Manufacturing Co. 34.00 cents 
O!d Dominion Paper Co. 31.463 cents 
American | daisy Paper Co., Inc. 50.00 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 33.00 cents 


80—20,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 14, flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, 22x34, and 
26x32 ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch way on 21x32- 


inch size. Min. order, one color, 3,000 Ibs. 

Esleek Manufacturing Co. 40.00 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 41.214 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 42.00 cents 


81—25,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 18, flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, 22x34, and 24x38 
ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch way on 21x32-inch size. 
Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


Esleek Manufacturing Co. 35.00 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 35.464 cents 
American Writing Paper Co. 55.00 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 34.50 cents 


50 Per Cent Rag White Glazed Manifold 


83—40,000 Ibs., No. 16, flat, cut 19x24 and 21x32 ins.; the 
grain to run the 21-inch way on 21x32-inch size. Min. 
order, 10,000 Ibs. 

Dobler & Mudge 24.24 cents 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 24.75 cents 

Sulphite Bond, White and Colored 

No. 101—25,000 Ibs., white, No. 26, flat, cut any size. Min. width 
17 ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 

Cauthorne Paper Co. 7.36 cents 

Walker-Goulard-Plehns Co. C. L. 6.85 cents 

L.C. L. 7.15 cents 

Old Dominion wing A Co. 7.99 cents 

The Aetna Paper Co. 7.58 cents 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 7.55 cents 


No. 102—400,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 32 and 40, flat, cut any size, min. 


width 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 


Dobler & Mates ; 6.93 cents 
Cauthorne Paper Co. > 6.57 cents 
Walker-Goulard-Plehns Co. ee 6.85 cents 

L. C. L. 7.15 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. ... ae 7.99 cents 
eo Laas whee ee dbae> ddeb ans 6.88 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. .. : ee : 6.67 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. eeeswewes . 9.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. : . 6.57 cents 


YEAR 


No. 103—10,000 Ibs., white, No. 48, flat, cut any size, min width 


No. 104—25,000 Ibs., 


17 ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 


Cauthorne Paper Co. . 6.7. 


Walker-Goulard-Plehns Company ............ Cc L. 6.8 cont 
L.C. L. 7.15 comts 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 7.99 a 
The Aetna Paper Co. 6.9 a 
P. Andrews Paper Co. 6.67 cents 
Mathers- Lamm Paper Co. 9.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 6.8( : 


blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, ‘a 


yellow, Nos. 32 and 40, flat, cut any size, min. width 17 


ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Walker-Goulard-Plehns Co. ©. &. 


, 
69 cents 
cents 


7 a nt 
The Aetna Paper Co. 7 mis 


Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 10.00 po 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 7.80 cents 
No. 105—10,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 


No. 109—250,000 Ibs., 


No. 


A 
© 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Z 


No. 


. 111—850,000 Ibs., 


oO. 


. 116—350,000 Ibs., 


. 117—250,000 Ibs., 


yellow, No. 48, flat, cut any size, min. width 17 ins., max 


width 32 ins. Min. order, one color, 2,000 Ibs. 

Walker-Goulard-Plehns Co. C. L. 7.85 cents 
: in Ss © 8.15 cents 
The Aetna Pa 7.47 cents 
Barton, Duer Kock Paper Co. 7.80 cent 


30 Per Cent Rag Bond, White and Colored, Tub-Sized, 
Air-Dried 


white, No. 26, flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24.3, 
and 28x34 ins. 
oy & Reese, Inc. 12.78 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 11.97 cents 
110—800,000 Ibs., white, No. 32, flat, cut any size, min. width 
17 ins., max. width 32 ins 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 11.33 cents 


The Aetna Paper Co. 


10.26 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 


13.00 cent. 
white, No. 40, flat, cut any size, min. width 
17 ins., max. width 32 ins 

Reese & Reese, Inc. 11.33 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. 10.72 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 8.88 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 13.00 cents 


112—850,000 Ibs., white, No. 40, flat, cut any size, min. width 


17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 11.33 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. 10.72 cents 
he Aetna Paper Co. 8.88 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 13.00 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 11.97 cents 
113—900,000 Ibs., white, No. 48, flat, cut any size, min. width 


17 ins., max. width 32 ins 


Reese & Reese, Inc., 11.33 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 8.88 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. ............0.0005 13.00 cents 


114—50,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow,No. 26, flat, cut any size, min. width 17 ins., max 
width 32 ins. Min. order, one color, 3,000 Ibs. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 16.51 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 14.91 cents 


115—350,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 32, flat, cut any size, min. -vidth 17 ins., max 
width 32 ins. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 13.29 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 10.91 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 14.00 cents 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 12.85 cents 
blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 40, flat, cut any size, min. width 17 ins., max 
width 32 ins. 

Reese & Reese, Inc. 13.29 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 9.81 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 12.85 cents 
blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 48, flat, cut any size, min. width 17 ins., max. 


width 32 ins. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 13.29 cents 
The Aetna Paper Co. 9.81 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 14.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 12.85 cents 


50 Per Cent Rag Bond, White and Colored, Tub-Sized, 


Air-Dried 
120—50,000 Ibs., white, No. 26, flat, 
and 28x34 ins. 


cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, 


Dobler & Mudge 13.97 cents 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 18.47 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 14.94 cents 


Ja 


vidth 


cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
cents 
Cents 
cents 
cents 
and 


h 17 
. Ibs 


cents 
Cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 

ents 


and 
Nax 


cents 
cents 
cents 
rents 


January 


31, 1929 


750,000 Ibs., white, 
width 17 ins., max. 


Dobler & Mudge 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 
Atlantic Paper Co. 


No. 121- 
width 32 ins. 


The Aetna Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

80,000 Ibs., white, No. 48, flat, 
17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 
Dobler & Mudge 

Reese & Reese, Inc. 

Atlantic Paper Co. 

The Aetna Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

15,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, 
yellow, Nos. 32 and 40, flat, 
17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 
substance, 2,500 Ibs 


Dobler & Mudge 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 


No. 123 green, pink, 


Min. 


cut any size, 


cut any size, min. 


order, one color, 


Nos. 32 and 40, flat, cut any size, min. 


12.94 cents 
15.75 cents 
12.60 cents 
11.71 cents 
12.70 cents 
14.50 cents 
12.97 Cents 
12.75 cents 
min. width 
12.97 Cents 
15.75 cents 
12.60 cents 
11.71 cents 
12.70 cents 
14.50 cents 
12.97 cents 
12.75 cents 
salmon, and 
width 

one 

13.97 cents 
15.99 cents 
15.75 cents 


75 Per Cent Rag White Bond, Tub-Sized, Air-Dried 


No. 125—6,000 Ibs., No. 26, flat, cut any size, min. width 17 
max. width 32 ins. Min. order, 2,500 Ibs. 
Worthy Paper Co. Assn. 23.69 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 25.87 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 19.00 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 17.75 

No. 120-—10,000 Ibs., Nos. 32, 40, and 48, flat, cut any size, 
width 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order, one 


stance, 2,500 Ibs. 

Worthy Paper Co. Assn. 

Reese & Reese, Inc 
Mathers-Lamm Faper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


23.69 
21.93 
19.00 
17.53 


ins., 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
min 


sub- 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


100 Per Cent Rag White Bond, Tub-Sized, Air-Dried 


No. 128—10,000 Ibs., 
17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 


2,000 Ibs. 


Worthy Paper Co. Assn 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 
Atlantic Paper Co. 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
No. 129—4,000 Ibs., No. 48, flat, cut any size, min. 
max. width 32 ins. Min. order, 2,000 lbs. 
Worthy Paper Co. Assn. 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 
Atlantic Paper Co 
Old Dominion Paper Co 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


Declaration Bond, Tub-Sized, Air-Dried 
No. 130—12,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40, flat, 


ins. Min. order, one substance, 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


Min. 


3,000 Ibs. 


order, one 


Nos. 32 and 40, flat, cut any size, min. width 


substance, 


24.60 


width 17 


24.60 


29.35 
33.94 
26.00 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
ins., 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cut 17x22, and 22x25% 


cents 
cents 
cents 


Parchment Deed, White and Cream, Tub-Sized Air-Dried 


No. 131—4,000 Ibs., cut 33x34 ins. 


Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


Sulphite Ledger, White and Colored 
No. 151—50,000 Ibs., 
width 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 


stance, 5,000 lbs. 
Dobler & Mudge 


Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Import Paper Co. 
Lindemeyer & Harker 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

No. 152—60,000 Ibs., 
17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 
Dobler & Mudge 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 

Import Paper Co. 
Lindemeyr & Harker 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 


No. 64, flat, 


Min. 


Min. order, 2,000 


35.94 cents 
27.575 cents 
30.00 cents 
26.70 cents 


7.69 
7.36 
8.00 
9.75 
7.37 
9.00 
78 
50 


~ 


ecgtw 


7. 69 
7.36 
8.00 
9.75 


. 9.00 


white, Nos. 56 and 64, flat, cut any size, min. 
order, one sub- 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


white, No. 80, flat, cut any size, min. width 
Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
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R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 7.37 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 7.78 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 7.50 cents 


No. 153—10,000 Ibs., blue, buff, green, pink, salmon, and yellow, 


No. 80, flat, cut 21x32% ins. Min. order, one color, 
2,000 Ibs. 

Import Paper Co. 9.00 cents 
Lindemeyr & Harker 10.75 cents 


30 % Rag Ledger, White and Colored, Tub-Sized, Air-Dried 


No. 154—40,000 Ibs., 


No. 155- 


No. 156—40,000 Ibs., 


No. 157—30,000 Ibs., 


-30,000 Ibs., 


white, Nos. 48 and 56, flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 
24x38, 28x29, and 28x34 ins. Min. order, 
5,000 Ibs. 


one substance, 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 12.80 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co 10.70 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 10.70 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. op cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. cents 


white, No. 64, flat, cut 21x32 and 2336 ins. 


Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 
Reese & Rome Inc. 12.80 Cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. 10.70 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 10.70 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 4 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. cents 
white, No. 72, flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, "24x38, 
and 28x34 ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 12.80 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. 10.70 cents 
P. Andrews Paper Co. 10.70 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 13.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 7 10.69 cents 
blue, buff, green, pink, salmon, and yellow, 
Nos. 56, 64, and 72, flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, and 
28x34 ins. Min. order, one substance, one color, 3,000 Ibs. 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 13.78 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 14.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 12.33 cents 


50% Rag Ledger, White and Colored, Tub-Sized, Air-Dried 


No. 160—100,000 Ibs., 


No. 161—60,000 Ibs., 


No. 162-80. ‘000 lbs., 


No. 163—25,000 Ibs., 


No. 164—50,000 Ibs., 


No. 165—40,000 Ibs., 


white, Nos. 48 and 56, flat, cut 184x36, 
18%x40%, 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, 28x29, and 28x34 ins. 
Min. order, one substance, 5,000 Ibs. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 16.245 cents 


Atlantic Paper Co. 12.39 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 12.914 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 12.23 cents 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 12.18 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 14.50 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 15.09 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 12.24 cents 
white, No. 64, flat, cut 21x32, and 2x36 ins. 
Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 
Atlantic Paper Co. 12.39 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 12.914 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 12.23 cents 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 12.18 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. ‘ 14.50 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 15.09 cents 
pete, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 12.24 cents 


ese & Reese, Inc. cents 


16.245 
white, Nos. 72 and 80, flat, 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, 
and 28x34 ins. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 16.245 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. 12.46 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 12.914 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 12.23 cents 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 12.18 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 14.50 cents 
Amreican Writing Paper Co., Inc. 15.09 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 12.24 cents 


white, No. &8, flat, 
order, 5,000 Ibs. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 


cut 21x32!%4 ins. Min. 


16.245 cents 


Atlantic Paper Co. 12.54 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 12.914 cents 

. P. Andrews Paper Co. 12.23 cents 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 12.18 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 14.50 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 15.34 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 12.24 cents 


blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, Nos. 56, 64, and 72, flat, cut 18!4x36, 1814x40™%, 
19x24, 21x32, 23x36, and 28x34 ins. Min. order, one sub- 
stance, one color, 3,000 Ibs. 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 


[Acpethinsanrtestucncendedas ees 17.23 cents 
ey EE ONE oe ecw acedaeetwcseaes 12.677 cents 
I EO ci ciwsevetianedeaee 15.50 cents 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. ................ 20.47 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .........ccccecces 13.74 cents 


blue, buff, cherry, fawn, green, pink, salmon, 
Min. order, one 


and yellow, No. 88, flat, cut 21x32% ins. 
color, 5,000 Ibs. 


Reese & Reese. Inc. .. 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co 


cents 
77 cents 
0 cents 


, 17.23 
dadin dd wow ee eheserendneees 12.6 
cacendaseaaer no Soe 
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American Writing Paper Co., Inc. ................ 20.47 cents No. 177—20,000 Ibs., No. 56, flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 23x36, 24x38 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 13.74 cents d 28x34 i Mi d 5,000 It 
‘ . an x ins. Min. order, 5, aS. 
75 Per Cent Rag Ledger, White and Colored, Tub-Sized, Con Metiiatetes Co. 


Air-Dried Hawthorne Paper Co, 5 re 
= f : m Reese & Reese, Inc. 31.5 cenie 
No. 168—30,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 48 and 56, flat, cut 21x32, 24x38, Atlantic PEM c ats pip irataasWansaseehad 2) 968! conte 

28x29, and 28x34 ins. Min. order, one substance, 5,000 lata, prmen Saeed ~ 3 cents 
Ibs. American Writing Paper Co., pa 
i ’ ‘ , 4 . Sarton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. anna 
Carew Manufacturing Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass. cents Notes same as Lot 176. —_ 
Dobler & Mudge » cents / - 
Reese & Reese, inc. 2°15 cents No. 178—10,000 lbs., No. 64, ‘flat, cut 181%4x42, 21x32, 23x36, and 
Atlantic Paper Co. : cents 28x34 ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 
| ag re nome en Co. 15. 499 cents Carew Manufacturing C 
. P. Andrews Paper Co. ..... stat Reeoge —aearngyy, iiactags 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. E cents re ee a Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co., inc. F cents Old De ape “ell 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 15.48 cents tae, ipmnond ‘aaa C 
No. 169—60,000 Ibs., white, No. 64, Hat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, American Writing’ Peser 
and 28x34 ins. Min. order, 5,000 lbs. nee. Der SS Koch Paper Co. wsreeee 
° . , s s 0 76 
Carew Manufacturing Co. 5.35 cents if ‘ > MIR 2 a) 
Dobler & Mudee 5.14 cents 15,000 Ibs., No. 72, flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, 
Reese & Reese, Inc. .. cents ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 
Atiantic Paper Co. 5.5 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 5. cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 3.3 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. | ; “oy Cents Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. .. eee 
American W riting Paper Co., : “7 conts American Writin Paper ( : (5) 37 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 5.48 cents de O-, e eeeee vee : 


No. 170—60,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 72 and 80, flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, ee © 


Jotes same as on Lot 176. 


24x38, and 28x34 ins. Min. order, one substance, 5,000 N . 180—8,000 Ibs., No. 80, flat, cut 21x32%4, and 21x42 ins. Min, 
Ibs. order, 4,000 Ibs. 


Carew Manufacturing Co. 5.35 cents Carew Manufacturing Co. 23.74 cents 
Dobler & Mudge a cents Hawthorne Paper Co. . es 2) 24. cents 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 5 cents Atlantic Paper Co. .. 3) 26.2 cents 
Atiantic Paper Co. sscocse BD Olt Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. ar 28. cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 5. cents American Writing Paper Co., Be 5) 38.66 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 5. cents werten, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ; 24.20 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. A cents Notes same as on Lot 176. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc. r cents . 181—50,000 lbs., No. 88, flat, cut 20% (2434, 21x321%, and 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 5. cents “ ie 
(1) New Cotton Cuttings from Shoe and Leather 223%4x31% ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 
Factories : Carew Manufacturing Co. 23.74 cents 
No. 171—30,000 Ibs., white, No. 88, flat, cut 21x32% ins. Min. cena ag mg Co. 24. cents 
: ~ a0. ce 
order, 5,000 Ibs. me | ped = . 25.80 cents 
4 ; ; . 4 Mathers-Lamm Paper 0, 28. cents 
vos Moneiomering Co. _- American Writing Paper Co., C. 36.56 ounts 
_ -— 5. u 7 : pone Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 24.20 cents 
eese eese, c. Z a Notes same as on Lot 176, with (2-a) grade 
Atlantic Paper Co. OO cents known as Cable Cord 
Olid Dominion Paper Ce. 5. cents $ Xa : 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. . cents ulphi i i - 
oF. snes Pape © ye = : Sulphite Index, White and Colored, Single-Ply 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. v.86 cents No, 184—100,000 Ibs. hite, 2214x281%4— ; : 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 5. cents S - . 7a Sag 182 and 230; flat, = 
(1) New Cotton Cuttings from Shoe and Leather 21x32, 22%2x28%, and 244x324 ins., with projecting 


Factories. , 
es , colored-paper marker between each 100 sheets. Min. 
No. 172—50,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and order, one weight, 10,000 Ibs. 


yellow, Nos. 56, 64, and 72, flat, cut 19x24, 21x32, 23x36, Dobler & Mudge Sls 


and 28x34 ins. Min. order, one substance, one color, Cauthorne Paper Co. 7.16 cents 

Import Paper Co. 8.25 cents 
3,000 Ibs. Old Dominion Paper Co. ’ L. 6.939 cents 
Carew Manufacturing Co. . cents ‘ 2 . C. L. 7.214 cents 
Dobler & Mudge : rk cents R. P. Arfdrews Paper Co. 8.22 cents 
Reese & Reese, Inc. .15 cents Virginia Paper Co., Inc. : . 7.46 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper .. : i cents Sataniinin: Wasi te C : : oe te 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. . cents ca iting Paper Co., Inc 71 «cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .95 cents No, 185—5,000 lbs., white, 2214x281 4,—280 and 362; flat, cut 21x32 


New C tings f Sh Leath : 
gg Ag ae ee ee ae and 221%4x28% ins., with projecting colored-paper marker 


No. 173—12,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, fawn, green, pink, sol- between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one weight, 2,500 
mon, and yellow, No. 88, cut 21x32% ins. Min. order, Ibs. 
Import Paper Co. 8.25 cents 
one color, 4,000 Ibs. Virginia Paper Co., . . L. 7.46 cents 
Carew Manufacturing Co. cents > L. 7.96 cents 
— 2 — i g cents — No. 186—6,000 Ibs., blue, buff, fawn, green, pink, ‘salmon, and yel- 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. y cents low, 2214x282—182 and 230; flat, cut 21x321%4, and 22%x 
American Writing Paper Co., oes . cents vu: . . ° 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .95 cents 28% ins., with projecting colored-paper marker between 
(1) New Cotton Cuttings from Shoe and Leather each 100 sheets. Min. order, one color, one weight, 


Factories. 
100 Per Cent Rag White Ledger, Tub-Sized, Air-Dried sang: _ in aes 


No. 176—20,000 Ibs., No. 48, flat, cut 21x32, 2234x31%4, 23x36, No. 187—6,000 lbs., blue, buff, fawn, green, pink, salmon, and yel- 
24x38, and 28x34 ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. low, 22Y/4x28Y,—280 and 362; flat, cut 21x32% and 22!2x 


Carew Manufacturing Co. 3.74 cents 28% ins., with projecting colored-paper marker between 
Hawthorne Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ; cents : 
i TON cain esunhsakaubexss9%0sieh's (3) 24. cents each 100 sheets. Min. 
Old Dominion Paper Co. ‘ cents 2.000 Ibs 

Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. \ cents . . : - 
American Writing Paper Co., i cents Import Paper Co. 25 cents 


Barton, Duer & Koch P; Cc (6) 23. ts : : 

(1) New Cotton Cuttings hom Shoe and Leather iad 5@ Per Cent Rag Index, White and Colored, Single-Ply 
Fact . 

(2) eet Sheet, Unbleached Muslins, and White No. 190—100,000 Ibs., white, 2242x28Y2—182 and 230; flat, cut 
(3) Nene White and Muslin Goods. 21x32% and 224%4x28%% ins., with projecting colored-paper 
(4) No. 1 Hard Cuttings. marker between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one weight, 
(5) 100% New Rag Hosiery and Muslins. 5,000 Ib 
(6) White Shirt Cuttings, Unbleached Mauslins, ’ s. 


Underwear, White and Unbleached Shirt Cut- Carew Manufacturing Co. 14.09 cents 
tings. Reese & Reese, Inc. 15.75 cents 


Carew Manufacturing Co. ree sein pe 
Hawthorne Paper Co. . aes ewe are (2) 2 
Atlantic Paper Co. . SE ee rome | te 


order, one color, one weight, 
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Atlantic Paper Co. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 

The Etna Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper (Co. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. .. ‘ 
American Writing Paper Co., “Inc. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 


No. 191—10,000 Ibs., white, 221x281,—280 and 362; flat, “cut 21x 
32% and 2214x28% ins., with projecting colored-paper 
between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one weight, 5,000 Ibs. 


22.50 
26.10 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Carew Mig. Co. 

Reese & Reese, er beneeee 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. . 16.09 cents 
No. 192—50,000 Ibs., blue, buff, fawn, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, 22!4x28%—182 and 230; flat, cut 21x32% and 
2214x284 ins., with projecting colored-paper marker be- 
tween each 100 sheets. Min. order, one color, one weight, 
5,000 Ibs. 
Carew Mig. Co 1 
Reese & Reese, Inc 18.54 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co , jeudee eee Ge 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. ... : ery 16.0 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. os 15.09 cents 
25,000 Ibs., blue, buff, fawn, green, pink, ‘salmon, and 


yellow, 221%4x28/,—280 and 362; flat, cut 21x32% and 
with projecting colored-paper marker be- 
tween each 100 sheets. Min. order, one color, one weight, 
5,000 Ibs. 

Carew Manufacturing Co 25.49 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 29.97 
Mathers-Lamm Paper So: . ’ . 26. : 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Ci 17.09 


100 Per Cent Rag Index, White and ( Cream, Single-Ply, 


Tub-Sized, Air-Dried 
100,000 Ibs., 2214x28!2—approx. 206; flat, 
and 21x32 ins. 
Carew Mig. Co <s 
Reese & Reese, Inc. eee 
> we Andrews Paper Co 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 


American Writing. Paper Co., : 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
White Tissue 
No. 197—5,000 Ibs., flat, 21x32—18. Min. order, 1,000 Ibs. 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. ' 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


Facing Stereo Tissue 


No. 198—1,000 Ibs., 19x24—9; rolls 24 ins. 
Min. order, 500 Ibs. 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
Coated Cover, Colored 
No. 201—200,000 Ibs., india tint, light green, light gray and prim- 
rose, flat, 261%4x41—208. 
25 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish Cover, Colored 


Allied Paper Mills 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 
Atlantic Paper Co. 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. cents 
No. 203—25,000 Ibs., quaker drab, robin’s egg, and terra cotta, flat, 
20x25—96, in wrapped bundles, with projecting colored- 
paper marker between each 500 sheets. Min. order, one 
color, 2,500 Ibs. 
Dobler & Mudge 
Old Dominion Paper 
Lindemeyer & Harker 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. cents 
American Writing Paper 38 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. cents 


No. 204—120,000 Ibs., blue, brown, granite, green, pink, ‘tea and 
yellow, 20x26—100; flat, cut 20x24 and 33x46 ins., in 
wrapped bundles, with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 500 sheets. Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


Dobler & Mudge cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. cents 
Lindemeyer & Harker cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. cents 
American Writing Paper Co., cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. cents 


50 Per Cent Rag Laid Cover, Colored 


No. 205—10,000 Ibs., (manufacturer's stock shades), blue, buff, 
cream white, gray and terra cotta, flat, 20x25—125 ; 


cents 
cents 


15.19 cents 
cents 


cents 
No 193 


2212x28"% ins., 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


No. 196— cut 20%x30% 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


wide (3-inch cores). 


cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
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wrapped bundles, with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 500 sheets. Min. order, one color, 1,250 Ibs. 
Worthy Paper Co. Assn. cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. cents 
Lindemeyer & Harker cents 
. P. Andrews Paper Co. cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. cents 


50 Per Cent Rag Antique Cover, Colored 


75,000 Ibs., dawn, gobelin-blue, khaki, moss-green, sage, 
and suéde, flat, 20x25—96, in wrapped bundles, with pro- 
jecting colored-paper marker between each 500 sheets. 
Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 
Dobler & Mudge 
Old Dominion Paper 
Lindemeyer & Harker 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co., 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

Wood Manila 
No. 209—250,000 Ibs., 24x36—60 to 120; flat, cut 21x32 and 25x38 
ins, in wrapped bundles, with projecting colored-paper 
marker between each 500 sheets. 
International Paper Co 
Thomas J. McCormick Paper. Corp., 
Reese & Reese, 
Atlantic Paper Co, 
Old Dominion Paper 
Lindemeyr & Harker 
R. Andrews Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., Brooklyn, 


No. 210—550,000 Ibs., 24x36—W0 to 120; 


wide (3-inch cores; 


No. 206- 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


ah 9, 18, al ot ins. 
except 9-inch rolls, which shall be 
wound on wooden plugs, 14-inch hole). 


International Paper Co. 
Thomas J. McCormick Paper Corp. 
Reese & Reese, _Ine. 


cents 
cents 
cents 
5 cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Sulphite Manila 
No. 211—80,000 Ibs., 24x36—100 to 160; flat, 


wrapped bundles of 500 sheets each. 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 


cut any size, in 


cents 
cents 
cents 
( cents 
~ Ay Lot No. 1 
Mitscherlich Toe te Pulp. Stevens & Thomp- 
son Paper, Wallomsac, N. Y. 
{33 American Writing te, 
Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, x. ¥ 


(2) ; 
No. 212—80,000 Ibs., 24x36—160; rolls 18 ins. wide (3-inch 
cores). 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 

American Writing Paper Co. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
(*) In combination 

Mitscherlich Sulphite Pulp. Stevens. & Tomy. 

son Paper, STeeanane, 1 ¢ 

) Detroit — Pulp & Paper Co., 

) American riting Paper. 

) Racquette River Paper Co., 


Rope Manila 
No. 213—25,000 Ibs., 24x36—120, 140 and 160; rolls, 48 ins. 


(3-inch iron cores). Min. order, 10,000 Ibs. 
Dobler & Mudge 

Reese & Reese, Inc. 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Virginia Paper Company, 

Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 

American Writing Paper Co., 

Whitaker Paper Co cents 


No. 214—45,000 Ibs., 24x36—280 ; rolls, 48 ins. wide isin inch iron 


cores). Min. order, 15,000 Ibs. 
Dobler & Mudge 

eese & Reese, 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 

American Writing Paper Co., 
Whitaker Paper C 


No. 2 Kraft 
No 217—240,000 Ibs., 24x36—60 to 160; flat, 


wrapped bundles of 500 sheets each. 


W. L. Jones, New York City 4.4374 cents 
Thomas J. McCormick Paper Corp. 4.42 cents 
eese & Reese, Inc. 4.399 cents 


Detroit. 


(1 
(2 
(3 


Potsdam, N. Y. 


wide 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


¢ents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cut any size, in 
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Republic Pag & Paper Co. cents 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn Co. ’ cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Atlantic Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co. cents 


No. 218—400,000 Ibs., 24x36—00 to 160; cut any size, folded (25 
sheets per fold), in wrapped bundles of 500 sheets each. 


W. L. Jones 4 cents 
Thomas J. McCormick Paper Corp. cents 
Reese & Reese, Inc. cents 
Republic Bag & Paper Co cents 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn Co. cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. cents 
P. Andrews Paper Co. .235 cents 

» Duer & = Paper Co. 3 cents 


Paper C cents 
No. 219—-250,000 Ibs., 24x36—60 to 160; rolls, 111%, 24, 36, 39, and 


48 ins. wide. wound on wooden plugs, 1'%-inch hole, or 
on 3-inch iron cores as may be specified. 


W. L. Jones 

Thomas J. McCormick Paper 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 15 cents 
Republic Bag & Paper Co. = .05 cents 


Walker-Goulard-Plehn Co. cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


4.4374 cents 
cents 


Atlantic Paper Co. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. . 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Ww hitaker Paper Co. ... 

(2) Nearaco Kraft 


No. 1 Kraft 


No. 220—40,000 Ibs., 24x36—120 and 160; flat, cut any 
wrapped bundles of 500 sheets each. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co. 


Atlantic Paper Company 
Whitaker Paper Co. 


High-Finish Sulphite Manila Tag 


No. 221—150,000 lIbs., 24x36—160 to 280; flat, cut any size, 
width 24 ins., max. width 38 ins., in wrapped bundles of 


500 sheets each. 
Reese & Reese, Inc. . L. 6.74 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. 6.85 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 6.80 cents 
American Writing Paper 7.18 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. ... 6.74 cents 

(1) Paul A. Sorg. 

(2) Port Huron Paper Cc 

(3) American Writing Paper. 


Calendered Tag, Manila and Colored 


No. 224—400,000 Ibs., manila, 2214x28'’2—approx. 148; min. thick- 
ness, .0062 inch; max. thickness, .0070 inch. Rolls, 23% 
and 2634 ins. wide (6-inch cores). 


Gate Paper Co. 

P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Be, Lamm Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & _— Paper Co. 


Cauthorne Paper Co. 7 ents 
No. 225—500,000 Ibs., manila, 2212x28/2—approx. 148; min. thick- 
thickness, .0077 inch. Rolls 23% 


ness, .0068 inch, max. 
and 2634 ins. wide (6-inch cores). 


Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Atlantic Paper Co. 
we Andrews Paper fo. 


: 5.50 cents 
. Only 5.69 


cents 
cents 


min, 


7 19 cents 


cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

42 cents 

green pink, red, salmon and 

yellow, 2214x28%—approx. 148; min. thickness, .0062 
inch; max. thickness, .0070 inch. Rolls, 23% and 26% 
ins. wide (6-inch cores). Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


Cauthorne _aaner Co. cents 
Reese & Reese, Inc. 5 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. cents 


Jute Tag 
No. 227—100,000 Ibs., 224x28%—200 to 280; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 22 ins., max. width 32 ins., in wrapped bundles of 
500 sheets each. Min. order, one weight, 5,000 Ibs. 


Dobler & Mudge 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Virginia Paper Co. 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co., 
Whitaker Paper Co. 


Manila Board 


2214x2812—400; flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, and 
in wrapped bundles of 500 sheets each, 


No. 226—200,000 Ibs., blue, brown, 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


No. 301—40,000 Ibs., 
2214x28Y ins., 


YEAR 


with projecting colored-paper marker between each 100 
sheets. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 


United Paperboard Co., Inc. 
Whitaker Paper Co. : 


Railroad Board, White oni Colored 

70,000 sheets, white, flat, 22x28 ins., 4 ply, each 100 sheets 

fully banded, packed in wooden cases. Min 

sheets. 

Unitéd Paperboard Co., 

Dobler & Mudge 

Old Dominion P aper 

R. P. Andrews Pape 

Virginia Paper Co., “Inc 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 

Whitaker Paper Co. ... 

No. 303—10,000 sheets, white, flat, 222 28 | ins., 8 ply, 
fully banded, packed in wooden cases. 
sheets. 


United Paperboard Co., 
Dobler & Mudge 7 

Old Dominion Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Peper Co, 
Whitaker Paper Co. .... 


No. 304—15,000 sheets, white, flat, 22x28 ins., 
fully banded, packed in wooden ca 
sheets. 

United Paperboard Co., In 

Old Dominion Paper Co 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 

Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 

Barton, Duer & Koch etal 

Whitaker Paper Co. . * obey 

No. 305—300,000 sheets, ash gray, buff, green, 
orange, flat, 22x28 ins., 4 ply, each 100 sheets fully banded, 
packed in Min 5.000 
sheets. 


United Paperboard Co., 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Virginia Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
Wood Bristol, Colored 
60,000 Ibs., buff, 2214x281 150; 
inch cores). 


Oid Dominion Paper Cx 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co . 4.99 


No. 307—200,000 Ibs., blue, buff, gray, green, melon, pink, quaker- 
drab, and yellow, flat, 21x31—204; in wrapped bundles 
of 500 sheets each, with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. .. 

Old Dominion Paper Co 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. .. eakaritane 

Whitaker Paper Co. ...... 5.1. nts 


No. 308—300,000 Ibs., blue, brown, buff, gray, green, melon, an 
and yellow, 22'%4x28%4—200; 20 ins. (6-inch 
cores). 

Reese & Reese 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co. : 


No. 309—300,000 Ibs., blue, brown, buff, gray, 
and yellow, 2214x28,—200; 
cores). 


Reese & Reese tae jana tisesicwass 5.08 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. aus 4.876 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. .... . ; 5.13 cents 


No. 310—100,000 Ibs., buff, 2214x281%4- ~200; flat, cut 12x28 and 
141%4x17¥% ins., the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet, 
in wrapped bundles of 500 sheets each. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. 4.689 cents 
. P. Andrews Paper Co, . 4.87 cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 3.25 cents 


U. S. Postal Card Bristol 
. 311—11,000,000 Ibs., 221%4x281%4—188; rolls 33 ins. wide and 
34 ins. in diameter (6-inch cores). Note.—Approxi- 


mately 50,000 Ibs. of 2734-inch rolls may be ordered. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. t cents 
Vi omy Paper Co. a cent 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co. . cents 
WwW hitaker Paper Co. . 4.83 cents 

(1) On 2,400,000 Ibs., 100 tons per mo. only. 


No. 302- 


order, 5.000 


each 100 sheets 
Min 


order, 5,000) 


14 ply, each 50 sheets 


Min. order, 5,000 


b lue. lemon, and 


wooden cases order, one color, 


No. 306 rolls 22 ins. wide 


cents 


rolls, wide 


green, melon, pink, 


rolls, 20 ins. wide (6-inch 


January 31, 
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White Paraffin 
No. 351—4,000 Ibs., flat, 24x38—32. Min. order, 1,000 Ibs. 


Cauthorne Paper Co. ........... Saas ares ee piiiiaieatine 12.45 cents 
Lindemeyr & Harker, Baltimore, Md. .............. 13.90 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ... 5 Meme aek tid 14.00 cents 


Gummed Paper, White 
No. 352—-300,000 sheets, flat, cut 17x22—40, exclusive of weight of 
gum used; and 20x25—54, exclusive of weight of gum 
used. Min. order, one size, one weight, 1,000 Ibs. 


Dobler & Mudge ......... -»»«.»€On 17x22) 7.80 cents 
Atlantic Paper Co. . se nance oil Rea 6. 54 cents 
(On 20x25) 8.80 cents 

Old Dominion Paper Co ...€On 17x22) 6,06 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. (On 17x22) 6.10 cents 
a @ (On 20x25) 7.62 cents 

Virginia Paper Co. ..... wa -«».€On 17x22) 6.06 cents 


(On 20x25) 8.09 cents 
R. Carter Ballantyne, Washington, D. C..(On 17x22) 6.70 cents 
(On 20x25) 8.46 cents 


Barton, Duer & Koch areal Co. . ..€On 17x22) 7.07 cents 
Whitaker P aper Co . ...€On 17x22) 6.96 cents 

(On 20x25) 9.29 cents 
Eureka Specialty Printing Co., Scranton, Pa. .. 6.80 cents 


Blotting, White and Colored 
No. 354—20,000 Ibs., white, flat, 19x24—160; in wrapped bundles 
of 250 or 500 sheets. Min. order, 4,000 Ibs. 


RS. errr 6.84 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co nate bak Pear arnenel 6.30 cents 
Virginia Paper Co. in weir Scal sd css ah eeuat ail ales 6.00 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Ge. cvs ae Te: <<. 
Whitaker Paper Co. .. ihr arinaton'ak Wier sin et tenia nse aia 6.07 cents 


No, 355—20,000 Ibs., (manufacturer's stock shade), buff and sal- 
mon, fiat, 192 24—100; in wrapped bundles of 250 or 500 
sheets. Min. order, 4,000 Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. . , : ie Soe cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. ~ Ee ieeéers .30 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co . : arr é 92 cents 


Whitaker Paper Co. 6.07 cents 
25 Per Cent Rag Blotting, White and Colored 
No. 356-—50,000 Ibs., white, flat, 19x24—160; in wrapped bundles of 
250 or 500 sheets. Min. order, 4,000 Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co caseccescvedcccccocccee FD CORED 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. peeta asics 1eanawneun 7.24 cents 
en Ce Ce. eb aveseteebectsaus 7.92 cents 


Whitaker Paper Co. .. pts tetee tecthars 7.11 cents 


No. 357—20,000 Ibs., (manufacturer's stock shade), buff and sal- 
mon, flat, 19x24—160; in wrapped bundles of 250 or 500 
sheets. Min. order, one color, 4,000 Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co sites ea n't dae Soba aieee ae 8.04 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper (Co. ....... EG pee Eas 7.24 cents 
rr ee a ae en eekwenaaes 8.00 cents 
ET. TIE dasa deeacdsscansvudsenbveaeesn 7.11 cents 


Desk Blotting, Colored 
No. 358—25,000 Ibs., (manufacturer's stock shade), blue and buff, 
flat, 19x24—200; in wrapped bundles of 250 or 500 sheets. 
Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co. ia jieweawen . 6.56 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. eT ee 6.43 cents 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. ae 14 cents 
Mathere-Lamm Paper Co. ........cccsccccscscces 6. cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. . said sie Rakes omaaien 6. 34 cents 


No. 359—100,000 Ibs., moss-green, flat, 19x24—200; in wrapped 
bundles of 250 or 500 sheets. Min. order, 10,000 Ibs. 


Dobler & Mudge .. ; ‘ 7.10 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co sees 6.86 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co : ..» 6.77 cents 
ne iu vsieceveu<acbeaeé . 6.74 cents 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co cise waebasatrns das 6.83 cents 
CE Sab kevbaeeecuesatnceans was ands 6.74 cents 


White Stereotype Molding 
No. 360—3,000 Ibs., 19x24—120; rolls, 24 ins. wide (3-inch cores). 
Min. order, 1,000 Ibs. 


Cauthorne Paper Co. , oA nana -. 9.72 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .......cccsceees 11.00 cents 


Red Stereotype Molding 
No. 361—2,000 Ibs., 19x24—80; rolls, 24 ins. wide (3-inch cores) 
Min. order, 1,000 Ibs. 


a cy auken 12.62 cents 


Oiled Manila Tympan 
No. 362—30,000 Ibs., 24x36—approx. 200; rolls, 38, 48, and 55 ins 


wide; max. weight, 150 Ibs., wound on wooden plugs, 
1%-inch hole. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 


EB 6 beta dnndackerveweewesée0aeee 8.38 cents 
Lindemeyr & Harker a Sia Wipe a wie as a ic ae 9.40 cents 
i Mr MS. 5 acs vats cae es av coaeenee’ 8.40 cents 
i Os . ieenewevsccecion 8.075 cents 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ........ceceeeees 8.30 cents 
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ee ce dnd ehennechneddecedene sth ects 8.14 cents 
EE cp eu cndcceus ceuedsbehoneaeceas 8.33 cents 


Plate Wiping, For Embossing Presses 
No. 363—2,000 Ibs., 24x36—100; rolls, 24 ins. wide, wound on 
wooden plugs, 1%4-inch hole. Min. order, 1,000 Ibs. 


BT ae ee ne ere 8.21 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .....cccccccccccce 8.25 cents 


Back Lining, For Case-Making Machines 
No. 364—6,000 Ibs., 24x36—180; rolls, 12 ins. diameter, 9%, 11%, 
and 24 ins. wide, wound on wooden plugs, 1 or 1%-inch 
hole. Min. order, 2,000 Ibs. 


CE hs cheseeutinedaes paeustiaess 4.70 cents 
Lindemeyr & Harker ....... caktwaunewedncsaueeees 5.13 cents 
ty PR, cc cc ctwicdeceaveceneedeeh 5.53 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ...........e0000. 5.75 cents 
WE PE aac ct cn stccckecebeneiesaeeens 5.12 cents 


Pressboard, Colored 
No. 365—24,000 sheets, red, flat, 24x32 ins., thickness, .0140 inch. 
Min. order, 2,000 sheets. 


OS EEE OE ee ee $6.17 
2 A POEM cieccccctasecseecceweeees 6.70 
ee ois i oc scehdedhknmenesee een 6.94 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Co. ............-- (per pound) 11.00 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ..........cceceeee $6. : 


EY TEE | onc cassseecne saeneveneseeeeee 
No. 366—20,000 sheets, gray, flat, 30x36 ins., thickness, 0300 —_ 


Min. order, 5,000 sheets. 


av cctpeccceqnaveseesucnes $19.98 
i Ss od vhcadeedeceNesehadneqaueeus 19.73 
i, a, ee OOO, nan beets essestsccacenceen 20.58 
COO, oc es etecdecccweeseureeneuneenes 21.05 
Mathere-Lamm Paper Co. .....ccccccecs (per pound) 11.50 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ..........ccccceees $19.50 
Weer TRG GH. ccccccdacncsecnccucovcecesonces 20.13 


News Board 
No. 401—2,000 Ibs., flat, cut 26x38 ins., No. 100. (To be trimmed 
square on four sides.) Min. order, 500 Ibs. 


cn caccvacedencdinsreevencseennss 3.49 cents 
ee Le errr rere re 2.80 cents 
La Boiteaux Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.......... (C.L.) 1.875 cents 
DE GR ME ac cccewes ceessanscscncsccenas 2.50 cents 
Se Wy Mee Pee CR. oc ceed cdcccccsecseesess 2.60 cents 
WHR UE OE, ccc bededasteccescenneevenceese 2.50 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .........eeeeeeeee 2.49 cents 
Chip Board 


No. 402—700,000 Ibs., 26x38 ins., No. 50; flat, cut 21%x32¥Y, 
2414x38, 26x38, 2812x344, and 321%4x42™% ins. 


Atiantio Paper Co. occ cccccccccccccccccccccccscce 2.25 cents 
Old Dominion Paper Co. ......... gee eeccceeceecs 1.853 cents 
eS Rr rer rrr te 2.09 cents 
Ritomeee GB TERN occ ccccccctvcscccccesveccedte 2.82 cents 
Comtenene Pemer Ce. .cccecicccccccccccsceeseeses 1.925 cents 
PPPOE or creer rrr rc. (C. L.) 1.875 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. ......ccccccccccccccvecs 2.125 cents 
Viowinid Famer GO. ccc s ctescccrevicccesvecuvesess 2.103 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch “Paper i dxdoxckecadduaeees 2.07 cents 
Whitaher Paper Ca. ccccccccccccccccccccccssecccce 1.999 cents 


Marble Grained Lined Board 


No. 403—50,000 Ibs., 26x38 ins., No. 50; flat, cut 22x32 ins. 
Whitebiee Tete Cai cc ccccsccsicccvecesescncsecns 
Straw Board 


No. 404-—40,000 Ibs., flat, cut 26x38 ins., No. 50. 


i NN GO. con cccccncccceccesveesacceroceceen 2.495 cents 
Lindemeyr & Harker cents 
Whitaker Paper Co. 3.12 cents 


Lined Straw Board 
No. 405—10,000 Ibs., flat, cut 26x38 ins., No. 50. 
NN eee ee eee (C. L.) 3.095 cents 
(L. C. L.) 3.64 cents 
Lined Boxboard 


No. 406—80,000 Ibs., lined one side, 26x38 ins., No. 40; flat, cut 
2414x34 ins. Min. order, 36,000 Ibs. 


Ye oad 6c seek ee bcecdeeeeteeeseceses 2.69 cents 
Pi wsccesreveaeoennesedeqtsensventcus 2.525 cents 
ee EE TED. 5 nn 050606460 0c eenas seecadeenwees 2.325 cents 
ee ee ee GR cc cccccecccseccceseonase 2.53 cents 
i i Cn ia cee kee ee tees 66s RC 4eCe Ses 2.67_ cents 
i ee Se GON cc cccccccuccsccveseeenes 2.725 cents 
OE, | hncpecccccecccacedeeseentacees 2.697 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. .......00eeeeeeeees 2.65 cents 
We EE EIS 6 cb 660 Ra skeeacewescecccencaeee 2.67 cents 


Binders Board, Hard Rolled, No. 2 Quality 
No. 407—700,000 Ibs., Nos. 16, 20, 25, 30, and 40. Flat, cut 25x30 
ins. Min. order, 36,000 lbs. Note—Approximately 80,000 
Ibs. may be ordered cut 34x44 ins. 
Tote Be BIG 6 oa ddd ciciee 6ccsitevesvesivienoees 3.375 cents 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Canadian Paper Men Meet at Montreal 


Sixteenth Annual Convention Characterized by Subdued Optimism — Industry Starts New 
Epoch With Opening of Research Institute—Seriousness of News Print Situation Frankly 
Acknowledged—More Difficulty Due With 1000 Tons Daily Being Added to Capacity 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontrREAL, Que., January 28, 1929—The Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, larger and stronger than ever, last week held 
its sixteenth annual convention under conditions which, but for 
the crisis in the news print industry, would certainly have been 
the happiest and most promising in its history. It is true that 
optimistic reports were presented to the effect that, as a result of 
the conferences which have been going on, stabilization of the 
news print industry may be effected, but the realization that 
troublous times were still ahead cast somewhat of a shadow over 
the meeting. There was a decidedly sobering effect, for instance, 
in the figures presented showing that while 1,194 tons were added 
to the news print capacity of mills in Canada last year, sharply 
reducing the output in proportion to capacity, new machines for 
which commitments have already been made will add 1,000 tons a 
day to the potential capacity of Canadian news print mills this 
year. Seeing that the mills have operated during the past year 
at 82 per cent of capacity only, and that the new machines being 
installed will represent an addition of approximately 10 per cent 
to existing mill capacity, the feelings of the delegates may be 
imagined. 

However, the convention was by no means a lugubrious affair. 
The fact that exports of news print are continually increasing, 
and that the United States, where the principal market lies, is, like 
Canada, enjoying a period of great prosperity, strengthened the 
hope that the industry will work its way through to better con- 
ditions, and the delegates gave themselves over to the meetings in 
a spirit of subdued optimism. The immediate environment of the 
convention contributed to this, for the meeting was held for the 
first time in the association’s own chambers in the splendidly 
equipped Research Institute provided by the association as a de- 
partment attached to McGill University for the scientific study of 
all problems relating to the pulp and paper industries. A feature 
of the meeting was the formal opening of this Institute by His 
Excellency the Governor-General of Canada—an event which cer- 
tainly may be regarded as marking a new epoch in the industry. 


The President’s Address 


When Col. C. H. J. Jones, the president, called the general meet- 
ing of the association to order, he had a large and enthusiastic 
audience. His address was as follows: 

My first duty, and it is a pleasant one, in inviting you to come 
to order for the sixteenth annual meeting of our association, is to 
extend to you my heartiest felicitations upon being enabled to 
meet, for the first time since the association was founded, under 
our own rooftree. Sixteen years ago, or even ten years ago, if any 
of us had been so ambitious as to suggest that the association 
might some day own a home of its own, such as this which we 
are about to inaugurate today, most of our members would have 
regarded him as, to say the least, somewhat visionary. That we 
are here bespeaks much for the virility of our organization. It 
bespeaks a great deal more, however, for the confidence reposed 
by our members in what they hope may be accomplished for the 
betterment of our industry by a serious, consistent and persistent 
investigation into its latent possibilities through the application of 
the principles of scientific research. If accommodation for the 
business side of our organization were merely concerned it is con- 
ceivable that the erection of such an edifice as this in which we are 
foregathered today would have no reasonable justification. Mere 
office accommodation is easily available and at moderate cost. It 
is, therefore, upon its usefulness as a home for the conduct of 


scientific and industrial research, as related to our peculiar indus- 
try, that our hopes are based and our faith is founded in the future 
of this building. 

It was less than five years ago that our association first became 
definitely aroused to the necessity for intensive research into its 
problems. At our annual meeting in 1924, as most of you will 
recall, when the Research Committee of the Technical Section pro- 
posed a program involving the expenditure of a few thousand 
dollars, their proposal met with scant consideration and the scheme 
was temporarily abandoned. The committee’s recommendations 
had the effect, however, of instigating serious thought among the 
leaders of our industry with the result that is in evidence here 
today. 

The Contribution to Science 


If we go back to the time when the first five thousand dollars 
was appropriated by the association to assist in the compilation 
and publication of the Text-books on Pulp and Paper, which have 
since won such a distinguished place for themselves in this and 
other countries, and if we take note of all the funds which the 
association has provided in the meantime for research and for 
educational and kindred objects, including the cost of this building, 
it will be found that the total sum exceeds half a million by more 
than ten thousand dollars. In addition, the association has be- 
come committed to a program covering the next five years which 
will require the expenditure of some seventy thousand dollars a 
year in the furtherance of this work. This may be taken as an 
indication of our serious interest in the scientific development of 
our industry, and I think we are justified in taking some small 
measure of pride in our accomplishment. Certainly no other trade 
association, at least in Canada, can show a better or even an equal 
record, Indeed, one of the gratifying developments which has 
followed our own procedure along these lines has been the quick- 
ening of interest in industrial research throughout the Dominion 
We may not, perhaps, claim any credit for the fact that since we 
started upon our program, the Dominion Government has made 
an actual beginning with the long-mooted Central Bureau of Re- 
search at Ottawa, nor for the additional fact that the Government 
of the Province of Ontario has established a fund of $2,000,000 
(which has been doubled by private contributions), to be applied 
to the encouragement of industrial research, but we may at least 
take credit to ourselves as being in the vanguard of the movement 
so far as Canada is concerned and of being the first of the larger 
industrial groups of the country to cooperate for the advancement 
of our industry by organized investigation. 

Canada, it has been remarked, is becoming increasingly pros- 
perous and can well afford to take increased interest in, and to pro- 
vide greater support for, industrial research. The United King- 
dom, Germany, and other countries, in spite of burdensome tax- 
ation following the war, have been spending large amounts on re- 
search because they know sufficient of the achievements of this 
policy to convince them of its vital importance in helping them to 
regain their prosperity and their industrial prestige. Canada can 
better afford to invoke the aid of research, and she can look with 
confidence to obtaining big returns from whatever investments, 
through grants of public money or by private enterprise, such as 
our own, may be made for this purpose. If to any degree what- 
ever our own efforts have set the pace or provided the inspiration 
for others, to that extent we feel we are to be congratulated. 

To summarize, briefly, what we have accomplished during the 
past year, let me say that in bringing the Pulp and Paper Research 
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Institute to its present state of completion, we have had to take 
full advantage of the authority given at the last annual meeting 
to the Executive to draw upon the association's reserves for funds 
required to complete the building. Some accounts are yet out- 
standing so that a final report cannot be made at this time. It 
appears, however, that the total cost of the building and its equip- 
ment will approximate $325,000, of which the association has pro- 
vided or will provide about $279,000. Some $46,000 additional is 
being provided by the Government to pay for a portion of the 
equipment. There has also been installed in the building addi- 
tional machinery and equipment, generously donated by the manu- 
facturers thereof, to an estimated value of $50,000. 
Co-operation with McGill University 

The association has carried out its undertaking with McGill Uni- 
versity and has provided that institution with an endowment for 
the upkeep and maintenance of the Institute amounting to $100,000. 
Seventy-four thousand dollars of this sum was paid over in cash 
and twenty-six thousand in bonds of the building corporation. 

The contract between the Dominion Government and the asso- 
ciation, under which the Pulp and Paper Division of the Forest 
Products Laboratories is jointly maintained, was renewed during 
the year and extended to cover a period of five years to June, 
1933. The new contract differs hardly at all from the old except 
that it obligates the association to contribute a sum of not less 
than $20,000 a year during its existence to be applied to the expense 
of operating the Division. 

The year marked the passing of the old Research Section, whose 
chief function was fulfilled with the completion of the building. 
The section was merged in the Technical Section. A Joint Ad- 
ministrative Committee has been created to control the operations 
of the Institute insofar as the Government and the association 
are concerned and both parties are adequately represented on this 
committee, of which Mr. F. A. Sabbaton is the chairman. 

During the year, the association was advised that McGill Uni- 
versity proposed to establish a chair of Fuels and Fuel Tech- 
nology, which it was anticipated would render valuable service to 
those industries using coal, and that financial assistance would 
be welcomed. Through a canvas of our members the sum of 
$1,200 was raised and turned over to the University with assur- 
ances of similar support for some years to come. We are advised 
that the Chair has been established and is now functioning. 

Members Should Co-operate 

With these unmistakable evidences that the industry is convinced 
of the efficacy of research, it devolves upon the individual compa- 
nies comprising the association to bring to its full fruition the 
germ of the idea that has now reached the stage of a practical 
plant. The companies must do three things: 1. Acquaint them- 
selves with the facilities of plant and the staff available; 2. Bring 
to the Research Institute such problems as come within its scope; 
3. Take the results of work done here and apply them intelligently 
to the local problems of mill control and operation. In other 
words, you should bring your grist to the mill, but you must also 
be prepared to bake and consume your own bread. The Institute 
is ready and anxious to serve you. It is in your own interest to 
cooperate by giving it a chance, having regard for the fact that 
patience and sympathetic support will greatly facilitate the working 
out of the endeavor. 

The foregoing concludes all I have to report upon research and 
educational matters which have become a predominant feature of 
our general activities. It is perhaps, unnecessary for me to deal 
separately with the affairs of the several sections, which are fully 
covered in the reports now in your hands. The Technical and 
Woodlands Sections are both in a very healthy state. The Wood- 
lands Section’s experiment of employing its own technical ad- 
visor has quite justified itself. A. M. Koroleff, who was chosen 
for the post, is rendering valuable assistance to those of our mem- 
bers who have occasion to requisition his services. The Technical 
Section, under the guidance of H. J. Buncke, has enjoyed a suc- 
cessful year. Its membership has increased and a number of im- 
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portant problems have been attacked. The growth of this section 

and the developmerft of its work encourages the Executive to 

hope that it will soon be possible to place its affairs on a more 

permanent basis as its officers have long desired should be done. 
The Newsprint Situation 

We are all acquainted with the difficulties that have beset the 
news print manufacturers. It was inevitable that with the rapid 
expansion of mill capacity and an unlooked-for slackening of the 
normal rate of increase in news print consumption by the Ameri- 
can publishers some readjustments would become necessary. It 
is encouraging to know that our news print members have made 
valiant attempts to cope with a difficult situation and that their 
efforts have not been wholly in vain. I trust I shall not be ac- 
cused of undue optimism if I say that in my view the worst of 
the situation is over and that improvement is not very far distant. 
An encouraging feature of the year for the news print branch 
was the steadily increasing demand for Canadian paper in both 
the American and the overseas markets. 

The chemical pulp industry has enjoyed a very good year. Me- 
chanical pulp, on the other hand, has suffered, like news print, 
through the inability of the market to absorb the output and a 
generally unprofitable year has followed in consequence. The 
Mechanical Pulp Section, under the chairmanship of A. Stewart 
McNichols, carried on a thorough investigation of conditions af- 
fecting that branch of the industry with a view to improvement 
and, at least, brought some light to bear on the situation. 

The Paper Board Section reports substantial progress. Addi- 
tional producing units were brought into operation during the year 
and while keener competition prevails among domestic producers 
and is also met with from foreign sources, this branch of the in- 
dustry is in a comparatively healthful state. The section has re- 
cently been reorganized and is now in a position to render better 
service to its members, 

Want Protection for Book Paper 

The Book and Writing and Fine Paper Sections have enjoyed a 
fairly prosperous year. Some of the companies have been re- 
organized or recapitalized and some consolidations have been 
effected. Book paper manufacturers early in the year were faced 
with an application before the Advisory Board on Tariff and 
Taxation for the removal of the duty on book paper imported by 
publishers. The paper manufacturers, with the assistance of the 
association, opposed the application but their efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. Publishers of farm journals and of magazines for general 
circulation are now able to bring in their paper from abroad at 
a negligible rate of duty. The result has been greatly to increase 
the volume of this class of paper brought into Canada, it being 
impossible for our manufacturers under existing conditions to 
compete with foreign producers. The net result is lessened oppor- 
tunity for Canadian labor and Canadian capital and a brake upon 
Canada’s industrial expansion. It is unfair, furthermore, as the 
report of the section makes clear, to the Canadian paper manufac- 
turers to deprive them of the benefit of the protective policy upon 
which the economic structure of the country is based, and require 
them at the same time to pay duty on many articles and commodi- 
ties which are necessary to their business. It is anomalous, fur- 
thermore, that Canada should provide a practically free market for 
American book paper when the American market is closed to Ca- 
nadian producers and that we should supply American paper 
manufacturers with a large proportion of their chief raw material 
in the form of unmanufactured pulpwood without adequate return 
but with the effect of enabling them to compete with us in our 
own market. 

Special Customs Appraiser 

It will be recalled that the association has made several efforts 
to secure the appointment by the Customs Department of an ap- 
praiser properly qualified to pass upon importations of paper en- 
tering this country in order to insure their compliance with the 
customs regulations. It has been apparent for some years to 
those familiar with conditions that paper has been coming into 
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Canada misclassified or undervalued, although it has been difficult 
to obtain legal evidence thereof. The request for a special paper 
appraiser not having been met with favor by the Department, the 
Book and Writing Section, whose interests have been chiefly 
affected, some months ago engaged an expert of their own for 
the purpose of checking up upon importations and generally to 
promote the demand for domestic paper. Louis Lemieux was 
engaged for this purpose. The result of his work has been such 
that the section recommended to the Executive Council that he 
be re-engaged as a member of the permanent staff of the associa- 
tion and the scope of his work extended to include all sections. 
The recommendation has been approved by the council and the 
services of Mr. Lemieux have been retained for another year. 


New Members 

Summarizing the activities of the association, not included in 
the above outline, I may say that its various departments have 
functioned satisfactorily as usual. The executive council have 
held five meetings during the year all of which were well at- 
tended. The membership has been increased by the admission of 
five new members, and there have been no withdrawals. The new 
members are: Dominion Boxboards Limited, Toronto; Ste. Anne 
Paper Company, Ltd., Quebec; Manitoba Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Pine Falls, Man.; Mersey Paper Company, Ltd., Liver- 
pool, N. S.; Fraser Companies, Limited, Edmundston, N. B. 

It is with deep regret that I am called upon to record the pass- 
ing of two of our best-known and most widely-esteemed members, 
I. H. Weldon and George H. Millen. Mr. Weldon, as head of 
the Provincial Paper Company, was one of the outstanding leaders 
of our industry. He took an active part in the organization of 
the association and was its second president, occupying the execu- 
tive position during the year 1915. He subsequently displayed an 


active interest in all of its affairs and was seldom absent from’ 


our annual gatherings. His death, at a comparatively early age, is 
deeply deplored. His memory will long survive. 

In the death of George H. Millen, the industry Jost one of its 
distinguished veterans and one who had been associated with it 
from its earliest beginnings. As the directing force in the E. B. 
Eddy Company, Mr. Millen was known to and esteemed by prac- 
tically everyone connected with the paper trade in Canada. He 
had reached the advanced age of 90 years and up to the time of 
his last illness had maintained an active contact with the trade. 
His life was an epic of faithfulness to his trust and a worthy ex- 
ample to those who follow. 


An Epoch in Association’s History 

In conclusion, as president of your association, I should like to 
point out that while today’s meetings mark an epoch in our his- 
tory and find us, as it were, on the crest of a wave of successful 
achievement, we should not lose sight of the fact that the imme- 
diate future holds many problems in store for us and that there 
will be numerous difficulties to contend with. Financially, the 
association is committed to a somewhat ambitious program, but 
which need not and will not prove unduly burdensome if the mem- 
bers continue, as in the past, to give it their whole-hearted and 
loyal support. We have put our hands to the plow and it is un- 
thinkable that we should look back. We have within the last 
three or four years stressed the desirability of cooperative effort 
in research work, looking to improvements in our manufacturing 
methods, and can at least congratulate ourselves upon having 
provided the means for this development and brought it to its 
present satisfactory basis. Much still remains to be done. But 
we should not let our enthusiasm for this branch of our activities, 
important though they are, obscure the fact that as a trade or- 
ganization we also have other and to some of us perhaps not less 
important functions which, if we fail to perform, will render the 
association of less value to many of our members. As an organi- 
zation we exist, primarily, for the purpose of promoting the busi- 
ness of our members, of improving their service to the public 
through the compilation and distribution of information, and the 
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cooperative handling of problems common to the production and 
distribution of the commodities with which we are concerned, 
The success of the association in the future, as in the past, will 
depend very largely upon the manner in which we discharge these 
obligations. 

Reports of the Sections 


Following the custom, the annual reports of the various sections 
of the association were presented. 


Newsprint Section 


P. B. Wilson, the chairman of the News Print Section, had the 
task of presenting what undoubtedly was the most interesting re- 
port of the convention, for although the members generally were 
pretty well posted on the situation, they were anxious to know the 
official view of news print conditions. Mr. Wilson spoke of the 
News Print Section’s report having drawn attention for several 
years in succession to the abnormal growth in the industry and 
to the inevitability of a serious disturbance of its equilibrium. 
He proceeded: 

This disturbance made itself acutely manifest in the year just 
past, more particularly in the latter months of the year. It was 
accentuated, furthermore, by an unlooked-for decline in the nor- 
mal rate of increase in consumption. Had the accustomed rate 
of increase been maintained, it is possible that the disturbance 
might have been deferred if not altogether avoided. Faced with 
the alternative of idle machines or of attempting to secure business 
at a heavy sacrifice, some producers chose the latter course. |i 
their action could have been confined to their own operations ex- 
clusively the industry as a whole might still have avoided the 
most serious consequence of over-production, but the conditions 
under which news print is marketed made this course imprac- 
ticable, and all producers found themselves compelled either to 
resort to unhealthy competitive methods or to run the risk of 
having their business considerably diminished. Steps have been 
taken by which it is hoped to bring about some stabilization of 
the industry and to prevent what at one time threatened to assume 
the character of a collapse. It is unnecessary to go into details 
in this report, but there is reason to hope that in the near future 
these arrangements, coupled with the recognized recuperative 
powers of the industry, may result in an improved situation. At 
the same time it must be recognized that the era of expansion, to 
which the troubles of the industry are to be primarily ascribed, 
has not yet run its course, and that new machines, for which-com- 
mitments have already been made, will increase the potential out- 
put of Canadian mills by some 1,000 tons a day, which will repre- 
sent an addition of approximately 10 per cent to the present mill 
capacity. 

Despite what is said in the foregoing, the actual production of 
Canadian news print in 1928, it is to be noted, was greater by 14 
per cent than that of the preceding year. The tonnage produced 
and marketed over the twelve months amounted to 2,381,102 tons 
United States’ production, on the other hand, declined by 5 per 
cent, tonnage amounting to 1,414,952 tons. Newfoundland, now an 
important factor in the industry, produced and shipped 230,745 
tons, an increase of 14 per cent over 1927. The combined increase 
for the three countries amounted, therefore, to 251,503 tons, ot 
7 per cent above the former years. Canadian mills operated at 
82 per cent of the total capacity but the tonnage was far trom 
being uniformly distributed among them. 

The export market absorbed 2,206,587 tons, an increase of 12 
per cent over 1927. Considerable increase was shown in shipments 
to both the United States and to overseas countries. Overseas 
shipments in 1928 increased by over 100 per cent, from 133,395 tons 
to 271,698 tons. Specially noticeable were exports to England, 
130,700 tons against 41,601 tons in 1927, and to South America, 
51,337 tons against 13,927 tons in 1927. Shipments to Australia 
were a little higher. 

Additions to daily capacity of the mills brought into operation 
during the year included the following: 
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New developments in course of completion or definitely projected 
for the coming year include: Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., two new 
machines, already installed and soon to come into operation. St. 
Lawrence Paper Company, Ltd., two new machines in course of 
Bathurst Company Limited, one new machine of 70 
Great Lakes Paper Company, Limited, one new ma- 
Mersey Paper Company, Limited, two 


installation. 
tons capacity. 
chine of 150 tons capacity. 
machine mill under construction. Canadian International Paper 
Company, Ltd., new mill under construction at Dalhousie, N. B. 
The year 1928 was marked by a number of reorganizations and 
changes in ownership. Among the most important were: Donna- 
cona Paper Company, Ltd., linked up for management purposes 
with Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Paper Company, Ltd., and Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Co., 
Ltd., merged into Canada Power and Paper Corporation. Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, and Spanish River Pulp and 


Laurentide Company, St. Maurice 


Paper Mills, Ltd., with their auxiliary companies, merged under 
the title of the first named company. St. Lawrence Paper Mills 
Thunder Bay Paper 
Company, Ltd., absorbed by Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., and 
Bathurst Power and Paper 


Company, Ltd., reorganized and recapitalized. 


Canada Power and Paper Company. 
Company, Limited, brought under the operating control of Cana- 
dian International Paper Company. Canada Paper Company pur 
chased by Messrs. C. Howard Smith and Harold Crabtree 


Mechanical Pulp Section 


Presenting the annual report of the Mechanical Pulp Section, 
A. Stewart McNichols, chairman, said that the past year had been 
the most unfavorable of a period of four consecutive lean years, 
and if the law of averages were taken as a guide, ground wood 
manufacturers might surmise that more prosperous times would 
follow shortly. 

But the trend of the pulpwood market in past years, he pro- 
ceeded, has been influenced largely by the gradual closing down 
of a number of mills in the United States, and by substantial 
overproduction in the Scandinavian countries, instead of by vary- 
ing weather conditions, as was frequently the case in the past 
The following figures, dealing with ground wood exports by Can- 
ada, will illustrate the situation clearly: 

TeV.3.A. TeV 
tons 
281,750 
258,527 
179,140 
148,933 


Kingdom Total 


tons 
69,207 
109,957 
$1,890 
34,759 
\gainst this, there is in Canada at the presen time, a potential 
production capacity of nearly 400,000 tons. 

No shipments were recorded as having been made to France in 
1927 and 1928, though substantial tonnage was shipped in previous 
years, This is,'no doubt, due, in a certain measure, to the accept- 
ance by France of German paper deliveries under the Reparations 
Settlement. 

It is quite possible that occasional dry seasons or other factors 
will occur in the future which may, for a time, improve market 
conditions, but such expected occurrences can only be looked upon 
as of a temporary nature. Too much reliance cannot be placed 
thereon, as converting mills are subjected to severe competition, 
owing to important changes and developments which have occurred 
of late in the paper industry. Their own market will hardly justify 
them in purchasing ground wood at much higher prices for a pro- 
tracted period without bringing about disastrous results. 

Ground wood mills should, therefore, look to themselves alone 
for a permanent cure of the ills that have befallen their business, 
and with this object in mind it is desirable that they consider the 
whole situation from broad and national aspects, as therein only 
will the elements of a constructive solution be found. 
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The spread, between the cost of cutting and delivering logs to 
the mill and the net yield on sales of ground wood, has hardly 
exceeded, for the past four years, the actual cost of conversion, 
as against a spread equal to at least four times the same amount 
in the case of industries manufacturing the finished product. This 
feature of the situation should clearly indicate to ground wood 
mills where their efforts should be directed. 

The general tendency which has developed of late towards cen- 
tralization should be carefully analyzed, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining where proper cooperation may be obtained by the smaller 
ground wood mills, either for the locating close to their plant of 
establishments manufacturing specialties from their product, or for 
linking up with industries in other parts of the country with whom 
permanent and satisfactory arrangements may be made. 

If the present policy of wait and drift be continued much longer, 
many ground wood mills will realize too late that they have dis- 
posed without compensation of their main asset, which now con- 
sists of their standing timber limits:—the book value of ground 
wood plants, which is subject to much writing off, should not be 
allowed to dim a true realization of this fact. Many are they who 
have lost all in persisting to place their money on a losing horse. 

It may be said in closing, that meetings of ground wood pro- 
ducers have been held this year, in conjunction with the Ground 
Wood Section of the Association, for the purpose of studying the 
present situation, A committee, named at one of these meetings, 
and acting with the help and cooperation of officers of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association, have already prepared and issued 
a report covering their investigations, and embodying certain rec- 
ommendations, copies of which were recently sent to ground wood 
mills. 

To those pessimistically inclined, it may be stated that this re- 
port should be considered as a frank analysis of the situation, 
pointing out its deficiencies and the remedies. It is hoped that it 
may serve its purpose in encouraging the adoption of more con- 
structive action by the mills interested, which in time will spell 
better results for them and for the country at large. 


Sulphite Pulp Section 

The year 1928 recorded a decided improvement in the sulphite 
pulp market, according to the report presented by A. Cross, the 
chairman. The early part of the year was featured by a lockout 
at the Swedish Mills which occasioned a loss to the world’s mar- 
kets of about 35,000 tons of bleached and 135,000 tons of un- 
bleached sulphite pulp. Stocks on hand were considerably depleted. 
Imports of bleached sulphite into the United States from Sweden 
were about 37,000 short tons in 1928 as compared with 51,933 tons 
in 1927, and the imports of unbleached sulphite from Sweden were 
about 316,000 tons in 1928 as compared with 335,859 tons in 1927. 

The withdrawal of tonnage was largely responsible for the con- 
tinued strengthening in the market for bleached sulphite which 
has been noted throughout the year. In the unbleached market, 
however, this was not the case, as the tonnage thus lost was offset 
by sharp curtailments of purchases by other European countries, 
notably England and, to a lesser degree, France. 

The increase in world sulphite capacity was relatively small and 
was largely offset by the steady increase in world requirements. 

Canada’s exports of sulphite pulp in 1928 were somewhat greater 
than in the previous year, being about 466,000 tons as compared 
with 430,000 tons in 1927. Exports of unbleached sulphite 
amounted to 237,228 tons as against 192,559 tons last year, and 
exports of bleached sulphite were 251,543 tons as compared with 
214,126 tons in 1927. 

The statistical position of the industry both here and abroad 
was much better at the close than at the beginning of 1928. 

Book and Writing Section 

Harold Crabtree, chairman of the Book and Writing Section, 
reported a year of satisfactory progress, but had a complaint to 
register regarding the lowering of customs protection on book 
paper. He said in part: Despite difficulties brought about by a 
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change in the tariff and whose bad effect promises to become more 
serious, the industry as a whole has not remained stationary. Sales 
of book and writing papers are up approximately 7.5 per cent over 
the preceding year. Total production, it is estimated, will exceed 
60,000 tons, all but about 5 per cent of which was marketed in 
Canada. There has been little or no increase in our export trade. 

Imports of book and writing papers for the year, it is to be re- 
gretted, show an increase of about 50 per cent over those of 1927, 
the returns for the last three years showing: 


tt Ci baceectrehinetchsdubsbnnseedehends 3,563 tons 
St “WatiikeoAunaceceehibd ahasud deo eeuseskaeee 4,268 tons 
TE UEP ksbeseedibabbn debra whack aeceeseee be 6,041 tons 


This undue increase in the importation of book papers is a 
direct consequence of the new item in the Canadian tariff, incor- 
porated in the last budget, which provides for a drawback of 80 
per cent of the duty on book and all other papers when imported 
and used in “the production of publications devoted primarily to 
agriculture, magazines or periodicals,” but excluding trade jour- 
nals and certain other classes of publications. Previously this 
class of paper entered Canada under a duty of 12% per cent if 
imported from the United Kingdom and of 25 per cent if from 
any other country. The effect of the drawback has been to reduce 
the duty on paper from the United Kingdom to 2% per cent and 
from other countries to 5 per cent, thus virtually wiping out what- 
ever measure of protection the tariff formerly afforded the book 
paper manufacturers. The new item did not take effect until 
March 4 and its ultimate consequence is not yet realizable. The 
immediate effect, however, has been greatly to stimulate importa- 
tions of publishers’ paper, particularly from the United States, 
where the book paper industry is in a condition of over-expan- 
sion comparable to the news print industry in Canada and where 
overflow markets are eagerly sought for and catered to without 
much, if any, regard to resultant profit. Canadian producers of 
book paper labor under grave disadvantages when compared 
with American owing to the mass production methods which ob- 
tain in the States, and it is quite impossible for them to compete 
on anything like even terms. These facts and others bearing on 
the situation and showing the relative costs of producing paper 
in Canada and in other countries were put in shape for presenta- 
tion to the Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation and were 
presented in part. Before an opportunity could be had for com- 
pleting the submission, however, the hearings were declared closed 
and the board made its recommendations, with the results already 
referred to. The “drawback” had no sooner come into force than 
the influx of foreign paper set in and, as already stated, is con- 
stantly being augmented. 

It is self-evident to any who will acquaint themselves with 
actual conditions that the book paper industry of Canada cannot 
thrive without reasonable protection against overwhelming com- 
petition from the States and from low-cost labor production from 
overseas. The industry, it is true, had secured a very fair start 
and had given promise of gradual and satisfactory development. 
To check it at this time means a serious loss to Canadian labor, 
to say nothing of the injury done to the capital engaged in the 
industry. Not only that, but its effects are far-reaching and will 
be felt by the manufacturers of paper-mill machinery and equip- 
ment, as well as those concerns whose business consists in a large 
degree in catering to the paper manufacturers. Nor is it invidious 
to point out that paper manufacturers pay duty ranging from 15 
to 35 per cent upon practically everything that enters into their 
business, such as machinery, felts, wires, coal, sulphur, stone, etc. 
Their capital charge, in consequence, is relatively greater than 
that of their foreign competitors. Since the economic structure 
of Canada assumedly rests upon the principle of protection, any 
dislocation thereof in favor of one industry at the expense of 
another, is unsound and unfair. This becomes very apparent 
when it is recalled that Canada now supplies a very large propor- 
tion of the American paper industry’s requirements of raw mate- 
tials, without anything like an adequate return, in the form of 
unmanufactured pulpwood, and that, while under the “drawback” 
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clause American book paper now enters Canada at a merely nom. 
nal rate of duty, Canadian book paper is absolutely debarred 
from the States by an insurmountable tariff. 

The Section renewed its application to the Customs Department 
for greater efficiency in the examination of paper imports and once 
more applied for the appointment of a duly qualified paper ap. 
praiser. The application having brought no direct result, the Sec. 
tion itself employed a tariff expert to look after the members’ 
interests in all matters affecting importations. The results of his 
work have been such that the Section is recommending to the 
Association that he be continued as a permanent officer of the 
association and his duties be extended to cover all branches of 
the trade. 

Wrapping Paper Section 

That the wrapping paper mills had shared in the general pros- 
perity and could look back upon a satisfactory year’s operation 
was the cheerful message of F. J. Campbell, chairman of the 
Wrapping Paper Section. He said: 

Business has been good throughout the year and prices have 
been fairly well maintained. 

There was a slight increase in the consumption of most grades 
of wrapping and a greater demand for kraft wrapping which re- 
sulted in an increased output of kraft papers. While no new ma- 
chines have been installed, there has been considerable improve- 
ment in the existing mills resulting in increased efficiency and a 
larger output. 

Imports of kraft wrapping into Canada were somewhat lower 
in 1928 than in the previous year, the total for the year being 
1,648,922 pounds, as compared with 2,065,010 pounds in 1927. There 
was also a decrease in the imports of other grades of wrapping 
paper, the total of which amounted to 9,100,330 pounds as against 
9,850,954 pounds in 1927. 

Exports of kraft wrapping were slightly higher, there being an 
increase of about 10 per cent over last year’s figures. 

The mills reporting to the association in 1928 produced 24,491 
tons of wrappings of various kinds, including kraft, mill wrappers 
and miscellaneous wrappings, there being an increase of 3 per 
cent over last year’s figure. Shipments for the year amounted to 
23,350 tons, of which 23,088 tons were for the domestic market 

Coated Paper Section 

Reporting for the Coated Paper Section, George W. Pauline, 
chairman, said: 

Conditions in the coated paper industry were about the same as 
last year, none of the mills running to capacity but averaged about 
five days per week throughout the year. 

Foreign competition became rather acute during the last six 
months of the year and it was found necessary to take steps to 
meet this condition. The rearrangements made appear to have 
met favor with the trade, and this, coupled with the bettering of 
conditions in the United States, has materially assisted the indus- 
try and given a feeling of confidence to the buyers. 

During the past year two of the coated paper mills, viz., Ritchie 
and Ramsay, Limited, of New Toronto, and the Georgetown 
Coated Paper Mills, Limited, of Georgetown, Ontario, were amal- 
gamated with the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, 
under the name of the Alliance Paper Mills, Limited. 

This amalgamation has reduced the number of operating coating 
companies in Canada to four, which are amply equipped te take 
care of all the coating requirements for some considerable time 
to come. 

The outlook for the year 1929 is very good. All the mills re- 
port a good volume of business being offered with every prospect 
of its continuing. 

Paper Board Section 

Business conditions throughout the country during the past 
year have been most satisfactory, and the prosperity of Canada 
has enabled the paper board industry to operate under more fa- 
vorable conditions than for some years past, according to the re- 
port of D. F. Robertson, chairman. He proceeded: 
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Demand for boards of all grades has been steady and there has 
been increased production. There has also been an additional 
amount of new tonnage put on the market due to extensions to 
the mills of the Canadian Paperboard Company, Limited, and the 
Fraser Companies, Limited, as well as the new mill of the Do- 
minion Boxboards, Limited. There was some apprehension at the 
beginning of the year that the resulting surplus capacity would 
have an adverse effect upon the market situation. This new ton- 
nage was quickly absorbed and displaced a good deal of paper 
board that had previously been imported into Canada. There is 
still, however, a good deal of paper board imported into Canada, 
which tonnage, if given to Canadian mills, would help Canadian 
industry and increase the prosperity of this country. 

The improvement in the industry is reflected in figures showing 
production and shipments which are as follows: 


Production Shipments 


tons 
2 107,014 
1928 114,452 

It is expected that the coming year will see a continuation of 
the improvement in general business throughout Canada which 
was a feature of the year just concluded and in consequence an 
increased demand for board should result. 

Tissue Paper Section 

George Carruthers, chairman of the Tissue Paper Section, re- 
ported : 

There are now six Canadian manufacturers of tissue. On ac- 
count of keen competition two mills formerly producing tissue 
papers have gone into liquidation this year. 

The Canadian production of tissue for 1928 was 4,313 tons, as 
compared with 4,816 tons in 1927. The shipments amounted to 
4,300 tons as against 4,758 tons in 1927. 

There is still a considerable quantity of cheap flat tissue coming 
into Canada, with which it is difficult to compete so long as we 
pay our present scale of wages. Apart from these low grade lines, 
there was an increase in the consumption of waxing and special 
tissues, and while prices have been somewhat reduced, the tissue 
business in 1928 was generally satisfactory, and, in view of the 
prevailing prosperity, the outlook is promising. 

Waxed Paper Section 

E. A. Bradshaw, chairman of the Waxed Paper Section, re- 
ported as follows: 

While conditions are by no means ideal, I think that I can 
safely say that they have been more stable and prices have been 
more firm than for several years past. 

Business volume does not appear to have increased to any ap- 
preciable extent and existing plants could easily absorb a produc- 
tion 100 per cent greater than today’s demand. Until such time 
as demand does grow, the waxed paper manufacturer is bound, 
therefore, to seek other lines to fill in otherwise idle machine hours. 

My mention of mergers in the baking and confectionery trades 
is particularly interesting in review. Through 1928 we have met 
an ever increasing list. of mergers and even mergers of mergers. 
The consequent centralization of buying power is not without its 
own threat to our industry and, in fact, its effect has already been 
felt. 

I feel, however, that my previous optimism was well founded 
and I see no reason why the betterment of conditions should not 
go on through 1929. , 

Felt Section 

Reporting for the Felt Section, W. Earle Walker said: 

Building industry throughout Canada was very active during 
the year 1928 with the resalt that the demand for felt paper and 
sheathing was steady, with very little fluctuation in price. 

The outlook for the year 1929 is bright. Present indications are 
that building activity will continue, and as ready roofings are be- 
coming better known and their advantages more appreciated, we 
expect greater volume of business during the coming year. 

Woodlands Section 
B. F. Avery, chairman, reporting for the Woodlands Section, 


said: 
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During the past year, studies, undertaken following the em- 
ployment of Mr. Koroleff, have been continued, and other projects 
have been started. In the study of the floatability of logs, or 
sinkage study, satisfactory progress has been made. Mr. Koroleff 
will make a report upon this project at the annual meeting. Other 
studies in which progress has been made are: Efficiency and sta- 
bility of woods labor; Use of tractors in logging; Towing equip- 
ment; Mensuration problems in logging; Logging pulpwood on 
very rough ground; Culling of pulpwood. 

In August, the section members were the guests of the Cana- 
dian International Paper Company at Ottawa and throughout that 
company’s operations on the Gatineau. Demonstrations of power- 
driven felling and bucking saws, of tools useable in woods work 
driven by compressed air, and of tractor skidding, were given. A 
moving picture of power skidding was shown and a representative 
of a company manufacturing skidding machinery was present to 
answer questions. Thirty-eight members and guests attended the 
meeting, which was exceptionally instructive and enjoyable. 

The section started the year with a balance carried over from 
1927 of $4,820.33. An appropriation of $3,679.67 was granted to 
carry on the work outlined for 1928. Expenditures for the year 
1928 have amounted to $7,083.92, leaving a credit balance of 
$1,416.08. The continuation of work in progress and the under- 
taking of postponed studies will require an estimated expenditure 
of $8,500.00. We, therefore, request your financial support to 
this extent. 

The work of the woodlands section is aimed at the reduction of 
cost and the perpetuation of pulpwood production. We feel that 
we are making definite progress toward that objective. We ask 
for your interested cooperation, as well as your financial swpport 
in the carrying out of this work. 


Technical Section 


H. J. Buncke, chairman of the Technical Section, presented a 
lengthy report covering the activities of a remarkably busy year, 
culminating in the opening of the Research Institute. With the 
assistance of the professor of industrial and cellulose chemistry 
of the university and the director of the pulp and paper division of 
the Forest Products Laboratories, a tentative list of problems 
awaiting investigation has been formulated, together with a “List 
of Proposed Tests for Study and Standardization,” Mr. Buncke 
said. Some work is now in progress, but it has not been found 
feasible to get the full program under way pending the completion 
of the work of installing the machinery and appliances in the ex- 
perimental paper mill. This work has been found to be more 
formidable than was anticipated and has taken longer than was 
expected. It is now, however, nearly finished, and the committee 
hopes to get the whole institute away to a good start immediately 
after the annual meeting. The committee looks to the members 
of the technical section at large, not only for advice, but also for 
practical assistance in carrying on its work and has entire confi- 
dence in the future to produce tangible results. 

Mr. Buncke dealt with the many and varied activities of the 
section, and said these would call for assistance to the committees, 
technical correspondence and meetings in carrying out the co- 
operative work which requires more time than can be given it by 
any member of the council. It was therefore recommended that 
a technical engineer be engaged who will work under the direc- 
tion of the technical council and that the association be requested 
to vote an appropriation of $10,000.00 to the technical section for 
salary and operating expenses for this activity. 

There are 223 members of the technical section, Edward Beck, 
secretary, reported. 

General Committee on Education 


Reporting for this committee, G. Carruthers, chairman, told of 
much work in various centers in educational work among mill 
employees, and also spoke of extensive revision of textbooks which 
had been carried out to bring them up to date. From his report 
it was apparent that the manufacturers are keeping fully abreast 
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of modern practice in this direction—in fact, it would seem that 
the industry is among the leaders in educational work of this 
character in Canada. 
Technical Men to be Employed 
After the adoption of the various reports, two important recom- 
mendations were adopted at the general meeting. A sum of 
$10,000 was voted to the Technical Section for the employment 
of a technical engineer, and another $10,000 was voted to the 
Research Institute to engage a technical research specialist to be 
employed in the Institution. 
The President Re-Elected 
In the discussion regarding the president for the ensuing year, 
the name of John H. Price, of Price Bros. & Co., Quebec, was 
mentioned, but as Mr. Price was unable to take the office, Col. 
C. H. L. Jones was unanimously re-elected. 


Opening of Research Institute 

Immediately after the annual general meeting, the most inter- 
esting ceremony in connection with the convention took place, 
namely the official inauguration of the Research Institute in the 
building of which the meeting had taken place. The ceremony 
was performed by Lord Willingdon, the Governor-General, who 
pulled a lever in the basement furnishing the current which set in 
motion the miniature paper-making machine installed in the build- 
ing for experimental purpose. Lord Willingdon made a short 
speech appropriate to the occasion, and congratulating the mem- 
bers of the Association on the co-operation and initiative they 
had displayed in establishing the Research Institute. 

Hon. Charles Stewart, federal Minister of the Interior, followed 
with a few words, saying he was convinced that notwithstanding 
present troubles the pulp and paper industry was on a safe basis, 
and would be one of the great staple industries of Canada. He 
said the Government at Ottawa was thinking seriously of it, and 
was looking for fresh markets for the industry’s products, and 
he concluded by saying “It won't be long before the full output of 
the industry will be absorbed at prices profitable to the makers.” 

Dr. C. F. Martin, acting principal of McGill University, stated 
that McGill was both willing and able to co-operate with the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association and the Government Re- 
search Department in the work of the new institute. 


The Annual Luncheon 

The annual luncheon followed immediately at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, the principal speaker being Dr. Ira Allan Mackay, M.A., 
LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Arts, McGill University. Colonel 
. H. L. Jones was in the chair, and there were present with him 
the head table the Governor-General (Viscount Willingdon), 

=. C. Mieville, Hon. Chas. Stewart, Percy Nobbs, V. W. Drury, 
Dr. H. M. Tory, Dr. C. F. Martin, Dean Ira A. Mackay, Colonel 
Wilfrid Bovey, Hon. B. M. Baxter, Capt. R. W. T. Finnes, S. J. 
B. Rolland, General Carruthers, J. H. A. Acer, P. B. Wilson, Geo. 
M. McKee, L. R. Wilson, F. J. Campbell and General J. B. White. 


The Annual Banquet 

The convention concluded on Friday evening by the annual 
banquet, held in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Col. C. H. L. Jones, 
president, was in the chair, and those supporting him at the head 
table were: F. J. Campbell, V. M. Drury, Dr. H. M. Tory, P. 
Wilson, E. H. Buder, L. R. Wilson, Hon. L. Aubert, Hon. W. H. 
Finlayson, Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, Col. C. H. L. Jones, chairman; 
Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Hon. J. L. Perron, J. B. Rolland, Hon. 
Charles Stewart, J. B. Rolland, Dean C. F. Martin, George 
Carruthers, Hon. W. Frost, G. M. McKee, J. H. A. Acer, and 
H. F. Kent. There was a large attendance. 

The Hon. J. L. Perron, Minister of Roads of Quebec, repre- 
senting Premier Taschereau, expressed the opinion that the solu- 
tion of the present newspaper difficulties lay in the hands of the 
manufacturers, and he suggested as one way in which the asso- 
ciation could help the Dominion the furtherance of a plan to pre- 
vent the annual export of 700,000 cords of pulp wood to the 
United States, and the payment of a just price to the settlers and 
small farmers who sell their pulp wood to the manufacturers. 
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The Hon. W. H. Finlayson, Minister of Crown Lands in the 
Province of Ontario, spoke to the same purpose and, on behalf of 
the Government of Ontario, promised the fullest support for any 
measure designed, not only to improve the present situation, but 
to bring the pulp and paper industry to a level of operation 
where it will be working to the full for the benefit of the people 


of Canada. He also touched firmly upon the need for an adequate 


reforestation policy in Canada. 

The expressions of opinion and words of advice were supported 
by the Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, Premier of New Brunswick, and the 
Hon, E. N. Rhodes, Premier of Nova Scotia, who, while admitting 


that their provinces were newcomers to the pulp and paper field, 
spoke optimistically of the future of the industry in the Maritimes 
and promised the support of their Governments in any measures 
which will at once offer the industry security and advance the 
prosperity of the people on whom the industry depends for support 


News Print Service Bureau’s Annual Meeting 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MOonrTREAL, Que., January 23, 1929.—The annual meeting of the 
News Print Service Bureau was held here yesterday, as is usual 
in the week when the Convention of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association is taking place. 

Two very interesting charts were presented to the meeting: one 
had particular interest to Canadians. This reviewed graphically 
the growth in news print production in the United States and 
Canada during the past fifteen years. For the past three years 
Canada has been well ahead of the States, but years before and 
during the war have a different story to tell. In 1913 U. S. pro- 
duction was 1,305,000 tons, while Canada contributed a mere 350,- 
000 tons. But there was a very steady growth in Canada’s out- 
put until 1920, when the totals stood as follows: U. S., 1,512,000 
tons; Canada, 876,000. Next year showed a drop in the produc- 
tion of each country; United States was 1,225,000; Canada was 
808,000. 
at the end of 1925 the race was almost a draw—the United States 
had 1,530,000; Canada had 1,522,000. Since then Canada has left 
the States many hundreds of thousands of tons behind, Canada 
always rising, U. S. always dropping, until now the Dominion 
can boast of an edge of nearly a milliory tons on the United 
States. 

All officers with the exception of the vice-president, were re- 
elected. They are as follows: Louis Bloch, Crown-Willamett 
A. Bothwell, Bromp 
ton Pulp and Paper Company, vice-president; Royal S. Kellogg, 
of New York City, secretary and treasurer. 

The executive committee is as follows: Percy B. Wilson, ol 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Montreal, chairman; J. L 
Apedaile, of Price Brothers, Quebec City; A. R. Graustein, of the 
International Paper Company, New York. 


From then on Canada showed unwavering advance, and 


Paper Company, San Francisco, president; J. 


The reason that last 
year’s vice-president, F. J. Campbell, was not included in the re- 
election was that the company with which he is employed, the 
Canada Paper Company, is no longer making news print. 

It is interesting to note that the dues to the News Print Service 
Bureau have been lowered to 234 cents per ton, less than half the 


rate in force when the dues were at their high point in 1921 


Changes at Fort Edward 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., January 28, 1929—Frank Leyden, of New 
York, has been appointed general manager of the local plant of the 
International Paper Company and has already assumed his new 
duties. He succeeds Frank Holbrook who resigned as head o/ the 
mill to accept a position with another company. It was announced 
that Richard Buckley would be retained as assistant to the new 
superintendent. Another change was also effected at the mill with 
the resignation of Burt R. Raprager, day superintendent, who has 
accepted a responsible position with the Consolidated Paper Com- 
pany at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. He has been succeeded at the 
local mill by Roy P. Hagadorn. 
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Badger Paper Mills to Take Over Peshtigo Plant 


Milwaukee Brokers Purchase Bankrupt Property, Including Pulp Mill and Two Machine Paper 
Mill, For $250,000, On Behalf of Bondholders—E. A. Meyer, Formerly of Menasha 
Products Organization, Will Succeed P. M. Allen As General Manager 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Appteton, Wis., January 29, 1929. 
extending over a long period of time, the bankrupt Peshtigo Paper 
Company, of Peshtigo, Wis., went on the auction block on January 
2rd and brought a purchase price of $250,000 for a property with 
a book value of $2,264,690.90. The purchaser was Morris F. Fox 


and Company, brokers of Milwaukee, Wis., who represented 95 


Ending attempts at recovery 


per cent of the bondholders. 

It was announced previously that a new company would be 
formed to take over the mills and that hereafter the name would 
be the E. A. Meyer Paper Company. The name has been changed, 
however, to the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., according to Morris F. 
Fox, and E. A. Meyer, former vice president and general manager 
of the Menasha Products Company, will be the general manager. 
He succeeds P. M. Allen, who has been manager for some time 
under the receivership. 


Mills in Operation Soon 


The mills will begin operations in about a week, after a shut 
down of two months due to lack of money with which to buy raw 
materials, Waxing and printing equipment will be added so the 
company may produce wax paper as one of its principal products. 
The manufacture of bond tissue will be continued. 

The property purchased by the new company includes a pulp 
mill and a two machine paper mill. The mills were built during 
the world war period when labor and materials were at their 
peak, At the time the sale was ordered the company had indebt- 
edness amounting to $1,354,359.57. Operation under the manage- 
ment of P. M. Allen, receiver, had been profitable, but the earn- 
ings were not sufficient to carry the heavy load of fixed charges 
and interest. All attempts to auction the plant failed until the 
court ordered the property sold free of all encumbrances except 
tax liens. The debts amounted to $1,163.03 for each $1,000 bond. 


Mr. Allen has not announced his plans for the future. 


Consolidated Mills to Make Book Paper 


Mills of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., soon will be ready for the change-over 
from news print to ground wood book paper. With the new 
bleach plant and new finishing room completed, and much of the 
machinery installed, active preparations are in progress to start 
the new production. 

The bleach plant is 72 by 114 feet in size and three stories high. 
The basement will house the stock storage tanks, white water tanks, 
and the lime and clay tanks. Nine primary and six tailing screens, 
all of the flat or diaphragm type, will be on the first floor. The 
riffer floor above the screens contains the operating mechanisms 
for five pulp bleachers, pulp knotters, thickeners and washers, and 
an Oliver filter, Initial bleaching will be conducted in two of the 
bleachers and the final bleaching in the other three. Only three are 
being lined and fitted with agitating machinery at the present time, 
but the ultimate capacity will be 80 tons per day. 

The finished bleached pulp will be pumped to the main mill 
through a pump line located in the sulphite mill tunnel. The bleach 
liquor making system consists of three storage tanks, each con- 
taining a carload of burned lime in wet form. There are three 
chlorine absorption tanks equipped with circulating pumps and 
agitators, The plant has a clay storage capacity of 900 tons, and 
will be conveyed through rapid feeding pipe lines. 


Three floors also are contained in the finishing room, which is 
98 by 176 feet in size. The lower two floors will be used for storage 
of paper. On the main floor there is installed a 134-inch super 
calender that will take care of sheets coming from either No. 1 
or No. 2 machine. The calender is equipped with a Cameron 
rewinder, and a Ward-Leonard type motor which will permit speed 
variation of the super calender from 40 to 90 feet a minute. 
The present cutter has been moved to the main floor and is to be 
equipped with a layboy. A new 92-inch ream cutter also is being 
installed. A five ton bridge type crane operates over the entire 
floor to handle the paper. Elevated loading tracks have been built 
so that ten cars can be loaded within the building. An air washer 
has been placed on the heating fan. 

In order to produce the book paper, the two original paper ma- 
chines in the mill have been rebuilt. They had been in operation 
for twenty-five years on news print. Fourdriniers of both were 
rebuilt by Beloit, with installation of Beloit suction rolls, Aldrich 
high speed shakes, new roller bearing table rolls and new Voight 
slices. Plain rolls in the first presses were replaced by suction 
rolls. 

Hereafter the machines will produce a sheet of 127-inch trim 
instead of 122'%4-inch. New driers of the English drum type have 
been ordered. The stack from No. 1 machine has been moved to 
No. 2 machine so that two stacks would be available for English 
finish and high machine finish. New ventilating hoods have been 
built over the machines, and a false roof has been built above. 
The changes also include a new broke system, metering system and 
a white water settling tank. 

Installation of four 500 hp. synchronous grinder motors has 
been completed at the Consolidated’s mill at Biron, Wis. This was 
necessary because the four units driven by means of four 1,000 hp. 
Morgan Smith water wheels did not have sufficient power to drive 
the grinder units. The problem was to install motors that were 
short enough overall to permit trucking of pulpwood between them 
and the wall. The situation was met with motors of 225 r.p.m. 
and Timken bearings. One Meyers load regulator has been in- 
stalled and three more ordered. Increased pulp production has 
resulted, both from added power and uniformity of speed. 


News of the Industry 


The value of the safety campaigns conducted by the Marinette 
and Menominee Paper Company and Victory Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, of Marinette, Wis., is shown by the continual reduction of 
accidents. The former company had a total of 31 lost time acci- 
dents in 1926, a reduction to 26 in 1927, and a record of only 9 in 
1928. Both companies have joined in the fifth annual contest of 
the National Safety Council and hope to achieve leading positions. 

The ninety-fourth birthday anniversary of Moses Hooper, at- 
torney, of Oshkosh, Wis., was celebrated last week by the Winne- 
bago County Bar Association with a banquet in his honor. Mr. 
Hooper has been general attorney for the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration of Neenah, Wis., since its founding, and has practiced 
law since 1857. He is still active in his business, and last year 
argued a water power case before the United States Supreme 
Court on behalf of paper mills of the Fox River Valley. 

D. W. McCready, chemical engineer of the Gilbert Paper Com- 
pany for the last two years, has resigned. He has accepted a po- 
sition as instructor of chemical engineering at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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News Print Outlook Brighter in Ontario 


Espanola Mill Resumes Operation and Additional Machine Starts At Sault Ste. Marie Plant of 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co.—Leading Manufacturers Reported to be Nearing Solution of 
Present Crisis—New Toronto Plant to Close 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, January 28, 1929.—Resumption of operations at the 
Espanola mill, the starting up of an added machine at the Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., mill of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
and a firming of paper stocks on the Toronto and Montreal 
markets, gave color this week to reports that news print manu- 
facturers are close to reaching an agreement that will serve as a 
solution of the present crisis. During the week it was taken for 
granted by those outside the conference circle that a price of $55 
a ton had been agreed upon, but a statement to that effect in the 
press immediately brought forth a denial. Reports that Premier 
Ferguson of Ontario had contributed largely to the resumption of 
Abitibi operations by some peremptory messages to those con- 
cerned, and a reply by Premier Taschereau of Quebec to the 
statement that the Canadian Daily Newspaper Association had 
entered the fight in their own news print interests, featured the 
situation this week. In the joint pressure brought to bear on the 
news print manufacturers by the two premiers, Premier Tas- 
chereau has been the acknowledged spokesman. 

Closing Ritchie & Ramsay Mill 

After operating at New Toronto for nearly 40 years, Ritchie & 
Ramsay, Ltd., coated paper manufacturers, which firm was re- 
cently taken into the merger known as the Alliance Paper Mills, 
Ltd., are about to close the plant and move the business to the 
Georgetown plant, which is also now part of the Alliance. No 
official announcement concerning the change has as yet been made 
but employees have been notified and some of the machinery has 
already been moved. The plant is about the oldest industry in 
New Toronto and is considered the one which built up the town 
in early days. One of its unique features is that the employees 
are nearly all old timers. The oldest employee, W. J. Hennessey, 
has been with the firm since it first started, while the most recent 
addition to the staff was taken on five years ago. 


“Mulch” Paper Shown in Movies 

A new planting method by which Canadian farmers may im- 
prove and increase their trucking crops was revealed in a motion 
picture shown a few days ago at Ottawa under the auspices of 
the Experimental Farms Branch of the Dominion Government. A 
special type of heavy asphalt-treated paper, laid between the rows 
of a hoed crop, or laid so that tomato and other transplanted 
plants are placed in holes cut through the paper, has been found to 
greatly increase the yield per acre, while effecting considerable 
economies in labor. It conserves the soil moisture, raises the soil 
temperature and it is believed to speed up the work of the soil 
bacteria which make plant life possible. The International Paper 
Company some time ago entered into an arrangement with C. F. 
FEckart, the inventor of this improvement in cultural methods, to 
manufacture a special type of paper for this use. It is stated that 
the inventor has already introduced his device as a standard 
practice in the production of pineapples on a large scale in South 
Africa. Recently the Canadian International Paper Company 
discussed the possible use of this “mulch paper” with the develop- 
ment branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and were recom- 
mended to bring the matter to the attention of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. The picture shown was in charge of 
Endicott Rantoul, manager of the Mulch Paper Division of the 
paper company. 

Finlayson Discusses News Print Industry 

The news print industry of Ontario, which in the opinion of the 
Hon. William Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests, has been 
the chief factor in giving a favorable balance to Canada in trade 


with the United States, and of making Canada the only country 
in the world that has been able to keep her standard of currency a 
par, or above par, with that of the United States, is going to 
emerge from the present crisis, he told the members of the Prog. 
ress Club at dinner in Toronto. “The news print industry is spf. 
fering from an enormous over-expansion, but it will undoubtedly 
come back,” he said. Mr. Finlayson was of the opinion that the 
industry was suffering from a 25 per cent over-expansion. Whik 
the optimism of his announcement was of vital importance to 
capital and industry, the point, which he claimed lay not onh 
nearest to the heart of the Government and the interests of the 
Province as a whole, was that of the regeneration of the forest 
wealth of Ontario. “We wish to cultivate public opinion on the 
matter of forest preservation so that legislation directed at re. 
forestation will have the support of public opinion,” he said. “We 
wish to so cultivate public opinion that when a drastic step js 
taken by the present or any succeeding Government in this re. 
spect, the man on the street will say, ‘I thought of that long ago; 
it is time that those fools up at Queen’s Park have wakened up 
to the need of doing something to preserve the forest wealth of 
the Province.” Mr. Finlayson touched on the work of the 
Forest Patrol Service of the Ontario Government, which, in the 
older section of the forest area, has 25,000,000 acres under hourly 
observation through the system of watch towers, and 100,000,000 
acres under daily observation by means of the aeroplane patrol 
system. It was intimated that detection and suppression of forest 
hres in the Province during 1928 cost the Government approxi- 
mately $1,300,000. Territory destroyed by fire approximated 100, 
0600 acres, most of which was in the far northwest corner of the 
District of Patricia, out of reach of both ground and aerial fire- 
fighting forces. The service’s record is generally looked upon 
as a most remarkable one, in view of the fact that it has to face 
probably the most serious spring hazard in its history. 
Advocates Embargo on Pulpwood Shipments 

In an interview at North Bay, Ont., Theo. Legault, M.P.P., o/ 
Sturgeon Falls, Ont., called upon the Dominion Government to 
place an embargo on the shipment of pulp and ground wood to 
the United States, contending that if this were done, the pulp and 
paper situation would immediately adjust itself. “It is a well- 
known fact,” said Mr. Legault, “that American paper mills could 
not operate without Canadian pulp and pulpwood, due to the fact 
that their own sources of supply are practically exhausted. If an 
embargo was placed by the King Government the American paper 
manufacturers would be at a distinct disadvantage. It has been 
said that the United States Government might retaliate by placing 
an embargo on coal coming into this country, but it seems to 
me that coal operators are so anxious to sell their product right 
now that they would not stand for any measure which would re- 
sirict their market. From Sturgeon Falls alone huge quantities 
of pulp and ground wood are being shipped to the United States 
for manufacture into news print. If this raw material could be 
manufactured in Sturgeon Falls, employment conditions would bi 
about fovr times as good as they are at present.” 

Wireless and Forest Protection 

Ontario Provincial Air Force planes will be equipped this year 
to wireless bush fire reports to their headquarters from any dis 
tance up to 400 miles. This distinct advance in the conservation 
of Ontario’s forest wealth is due chiefly to the enterprise of R. N 
Johnston and Charles Ward, two young Forestry Branch engi- 
neers, whose experiments with radio wireless during the past two 
years have, from the point of view of results obtained, not only 
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astounded themselves and their immediate superiors, but have so 
attracted the attention of the outside inventive world that they are 
to have whatever co-operation in perfecting their experiments that 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories of New York can, from time to 
time, furnish them. Arrangements have been made whereby the 
two young men will spend a week during February in New York 
“picking up,” so to speak, any information that may be of aid to 
them in the building of the small special wireless sets that the 
air service machines will carry this summer in their detective and 
suppressive war on forest conflagration. Forest Branch officials 
are elated over the new radio equipment, claiming that its utiliza- 
tion by the planes should mean a great saving of time in reporting 
fresh fire outbreaks and in rushing in pump crews to fight them. 
At the present time the Forestry Branch operates some fourteen 
wireless stations in Northern Ontario, four of which have been 
running all this winter as the sole means of communication be- 
tween the far-flung mining centers and the outside world. 
Block Burned in Paper Town 

Fire, believed to have been of incendiary origin, broke out on 
january 22 in the T. Eaton store in Kapuskasing, the home of the 
Spruce Falls Pulp and Paper Company, and destroyed almost an 
entire block of frame business buildings on the “circle” before 
it was brought under control five hours after the start. The 
damage is estimated at $75,000. The Spruce Falls Pulp and Paper 
Mill and town fire departments, aided by many citizens, fought the 
fire in zero weather, but they were handicapped by poor pressure. 
A bank, several houses and a number of stores were destroyed. 
It may be necessary for the Ontario Government to render finan- 
cial aid to the sufferers in the town. 

$155,000,000 Revenue From Paper 

Provincial foresters, in convention at the University of Toronto 
this week, and graduates of the University of Toronto forestry 
course, numbering in all over a hundred men, were told by On- 
tario Government Forestry officials that forestry, next to agricul- 
ture, was the greatest source of natural wealth to Ontario. The 
forests of the Province were valued conservatively at $600,000,000 
and they produced an income to the people and revenue to the 
Province totaling $155,000,000 annually. 

Big Power Development Near Cochrane 

A power development scheme on an exceptionally large scale is 
under consideration for the Abitibi River, north of Cochrane in 
Northern Ontario. At present a preliminary survey is being made 
by a contracting firm but it may be some little time before a 
definite announcement is made concerning the project. Accord- 
ing to reports prevalent at Cochrane, the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company is interested in the plans, and it is said in Cochrane 
that the power which would be developed is intended for con- 
sumption in the Sudbury district. If this is correct a high-tension 
power line would have to be built across country, and the distance 
to be covered would exceed 200 miles as the crow flies. The scene 
of the proposed development is close to Mileage 70 on the James 
Bay branch of the T. & N. O. railway, near the Abitibi canyon. 
If the scheme goes through it would mean employment for many 
hundreds of men for a considerable period. An occasional train 
is being operated from Cochrane to Mileage 70 in connection with 
the survey, which is chiefly concerned at present with obtaining 
soundings for the dam which would be built. The Abitibi com- 
pany already has a power-house at Island Falls, which plant was 
taken over from the Hollinger some years ago, and the route of 
the power line diverted from Porcupine to Iroquois Falls. 

Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

A joint meeting of executives of Canada Power and Paper 
Corporation and the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, with 
regard to certain details of operation connected with the purchase 
by a Canadian syndicate of the Thunder Bay Paper Mills at Port 
Arthur, Ont., has been delayed owing to the attendance of some 
of the officials at the news print conference. 

Hugh Lewis, mill engineer of the Port Arthur Division of 
Provincial Paper, Ltd., has gone south on a short visit with the 
object of recuperating from a recent attack of influenza. 
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The paper warehouse of R. Florence, Botelier street, Ottawz, 
was recently the scene of a stubborn fire, the cause of which is 
attributed to spontaneous combustion in a waste material chute. 
Little damage was done to the seven story warehouse, which is of 
fire proof construction. The flames, after spreading to different 
parts of the warehouse, were confined to bales of paper. The loss 
to stock amounted to several thousands of dollars. 

William A. Murray, proprietor of Cuttings, Ltd., Toronto, who 
died early in January, left no will. An insurance policy for 
$15,000 was taken out in the name of the firm. All heirs have re- 
nounced their rights to the estate and arrangements have been 
made to appoint a manager to carry on the business to serve paper 
houses. W. A. Murray, the father, is arranging to set aside, from 
the firm's assets, the sum of $5,000 to be placed in trust with the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a scholarship to assist students from the technical schools 
of Ontario. 

A large real estate deal has just been completed in Toronto, by 
which the old Rudd Paper Box Company, which has merged with 
Firstbrook Bros., has disposed of the old building on Richmond 
street West to the Dominion Knitting Mills for $100,000. The 
lot is 95 by 150 feet with a four story structure. Possession is 
to be taken March 1. 

With a view to improving production facilities the Alliance 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., are rebuilding the wet end of their 
machine at the Lybster Division at Merritton, Ont. Other minor 
improvements are being made at other mills of the company. 

The Bates Valve Bag Company, Ltd., are building a one-story 
extension to their factory at Cap de la Madeleine, Que. The new 
building will be 240 by 80 feet, constructed of brick, with all steel 
frames and window sash. For the present the company will use it 
ior storage of finished cement bags which will give them a more 
uniform manufacturing condition. 

Justice Jeffrey, at Osgoode Hall, Toronto, this week, made an 
order discharging G. T. Clarkson as liquidator of the Franquilen 
l.umber and Pulpwood Company, the assets of the company hav- 
ing been purchased for $1,500,000 by the Ontario Paper Company, 
the only creditor. The statute requires that the books of the 
company remain in the hands of the liquidator. The purchasers, 
however, representing that it was necessary to have the books of 
the company in order to carry on business, the judge made an 
order to that effect. 


To Open Branch Envelope Factory in Cleveland 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] : 

St. Paut, Minn., January 21, 1929—Curtis 1000, Inc., whose 
main plant is located at 1000 University avenue, St. Paul, on 
February 1 will open their fourth envelope plant at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

This new division will serve Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama and West Virginia, the lower half of Michigan and the 
western part of New York and Pennsylvania. 

Established in 1882 by Henry R. Curtis as a printing house, 
Curtiss 1000, Inc., has experienced a rapid growth. The introduc- 
tion of Curtis fiber envelopes to bank supply customers in 1911, 
however, threw the Curtis organization into the envelope field 
and changed the company from one serving only the northwest 
to a national institution. The company opened an eastern division 
at Hartford, Conn., in 1922 and a southwestern division at Kansas 
City in 1925. St. Paul remains the operating headquarters of 
the company. The present officers of Curtis 1000, Inc., are: Henry 
Curtis, president; Buford B. Curtis, Ist vice president; G. M. 
Bogue, 2d vice president; G. E. Wheeler, treasurer, and H. H. 
Cowie, secretary. 

E. J. Hoslett, formerly of St. Paul but for the last four years 
manager of the company’s southwestern division at Kansas City, 
will be sales manager of the new division, and H. L. Poffenberger 


.of the northwestern division’s sales department, will be superin- 


tendent of the new division. 


The company has approximately 
300 salesmen. 
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Chicago Paper Market in Stronger Position 


More Activity Anticipated In Fine Paper Division During Current Year—Book Paper Distrib. 
utors Generally Optimistic Over Future Conditions—News Print Situation Gradually 
Brightening—Box Board Price Solution Looked For 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, January 26, 1929—With over production in the 
news print market, the conferences expected to settle the general 
news print situation, and other items affecting this market as one 
of the topics of discussion, Chicago paper merchants are beginning 
to get away from the inventory doldrums and into the beginning of 
what again promises to be an intensively fought out campaign for 
business with actual selling the important link in the chain of 
effort. 

Signs that conditions will be better in 1929 are already appear- 
ing, even though business is as yet reported quiet for the most 
part. Fine paper gives evidence of more activity, though relatively 
quiet now, and there are reports that the slim margin of profit may 
be overcome by volume of orders. The book market is just busy 
enough to give merchants a rather optimistic view for the coming 
ten months. Tissues seem to be headed for a good year, while 
wrapping paper, being whipped back into order after a big holi- 
day season, should go through another active period. Though the 
box board situation is reported not bright, the board market in 
general is said to be coming along nicely with the solution for 
the box board price conditions expected to work itself out from 
an economic basis. 

Mid-West Power Show Plans 

The Fourth Annual Mid West National Power Show and con- 
ference is to be a feature event at the Coliseum, Chicago, the 
week of February 10. This great display of power machinery 
always attracts some of the well known makers of paper mill 
equipment, supplies, etc., and will probably be more widely sup- 
ported and attended than any previous events inasmuch as the 
coming Show marks the end of the annual appearance of the con- 
ference, subsequent events to take place every two years, the next 
in 1931, and the next in 1933, during the time of Chicago’s Worlds 
Fair. In the fall of 1928 the policy committee of the Mid West 
National Power conference recommended that the fourth power 
conference, in February, be made up of power engineering inter- 
ests of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, National Safety Council, Western Society of Engineers, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers and the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, all of which have accepted an invitation to 
participate in the coming conference and exhibition. 

George E. Pfisterer, secretary, toured Europe in the fall of 
1928 visiting a number of countries securing speakers who will 
give the conference an international aspect. 

Paperboard Industries Meeting 

The Chicago meeting of the Paperboard Industries Association, 
held at the Palmer House, January 23 and 24, was successful both 
from point of attendance and from business transacted, according 
to word received from the Chicago oftices of the Paperboard [n- 
dustries Association at 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago. No 
detailed report of business procedure was available so soon after 
the meeting and the place of the next meeting has not yet been 
made public. 

However, the program as outlined was carried out, including the 
appearance of the newly elected officers of the association. John 
J. Brossard, H. H. Stonebarger, Hugh Strange and H. C. Kran- 
nert presided at the meetings of the Joint Session, Folding Box 
Group, Paperboard Group and Container group respectively. 

A preliminary announcement of the program carried the news 
that a constructive program calculated to remedy present unsatis- 


factory conditions in the industry would be carried out. Such a 

discussion was said to have been carried out as was also some 

mention of the action of the Federal Trade Commission on the 

proposed Trade Practice Resolutions recommended by the indus- 

try, now under advisement by the Federal Trade Commission. 
News of the Trade 

Frank E. Bonnell, of the Paper Mills Company, has recently 
been elected to the Direct Mail Committee of the Advertising 
Council of Chicago, of which F. W. Bond, of the F. W. Bond 
Company, is president. Mr. Bonnell is the only paper representa- 
tive on the Direct Mail Committee and his appointment is a dis- 
tinct compliment to his position relative to the direct mail’ fields 
of advertising. 

The S. D. Warren Company takes a splendid method of building 
up interest in expensive and interesting direct mail literature that 
is to come. Recently a small pamphlet, dubbed a “Special Mes- 
sage,” found its way to the desks of Chicago printers with the 
lively title, “Let’s Cut the Price and Move the Goods.” The 
pamphlet contains an announcement of a new Warren book of 
this subject, soon to be mailed, and dealing with the important 
question and possible solutions. The cover of the book is re- 
produced on one of the four pages of the pamphlet—in colors and 
attractively drawn. The fourth cover page is given over to the 
general Warren message on Warren Papers—always in stock and 
instantly available. 


Sunday Rest Law Modified 

Final orders have been issued by the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission making certain modifications in the state Sunday rest law 
so as to remove the hardships paper mills otherwise would suffer. 
The law required that men employed all day Sunday must have 
a day of rest on Monday, Under the new plan the workman must 
be given twenty-four consecutive hours of rest in each seven days, 
but any day of the week may be chosen. 

Provisions of the law will not apply to department and super- 
visory executives whose work is executive and not manual. Mill- 
wrights, steamfitters, electricians and other employees whose duties 
call for not more than three hours of essential work on Sunday 
need not lay off. If the working time exceeds three hours, the 
law applies to them. Regular machine employees are not exempted 
in any case. , 

These modifications followed a series of conferences of paper 
mill executives and members of the commission. One result of 
the discussion is adoption in many mills of the “reverse shift" 
system. Crews coming off duty at 7 a.m. Sunday do not come 
on duty again until 3 p.m. Monday. The 7 to 3 shift Monday will 
be taken by the crew which worked from 3 to 11 p.m. Saturday. 
This gives the crew on duty from 7 to 3 Saturday an unbroken 
rest period of 56 hours until 11 p.m. Monday. 


Finch, Pruyn & Co. Elect Officers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Gens Fatts, N. Y., January 28, 1929.—At the annual meeting 
of Finch, Pruyn & Co., held during the past week in this city 
Maurice Hoopes was elected president for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected were: Louis F. Hyde, vice president; Fred- 
erick B. Chapman, treasurer, and L. M. Brown, secretary. Direct- 
ors elected for the year include Maurice Hoopes, Louis F. Hyde, 
George N. Ostrander, Frederick B. Chapman, Miss Nellie Howe 
and L. M. Brown. 
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Paper Demand Rather Spotty in Philadelphia 


No Basic Orders of Consequence Reported to Indicate Decisive Trend to Current Business— 
Fine Paper Demand Consists Mainly of Orders For Immediate Requirements—Fancy 
Grades of Book Papers and Covers Active—Kraft Prices Steady 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 28, 1929—Paper demands were 
more spotty. There were few grades of paper that moved in 
quantities or volume to indicate a decisive trend to current busi- 
ness. 

Although normally January is a month of house cleaning sales 
that follow in the wake of inventory there are a certain amount 
of orders placed with the manufacturers to warrant a fair pro- 
duction schedule throughout the early weeks of the year and to 
indicate future stocking plans of the dealers in preparation for 
the spring activities. This year both manufacturers and dealers 
are in an uncertain state with no basic orders of consequence upon 
which to judge 1929 business plans. Prices and terms are made 
attractive by the manufacturers and there are many distributors 
who are fairly well cleaned out of old stocks from the previous 
year who would like to go ahead with Spring plans but hesitate 
until such a time as manufacturing conditions are stabilized. In 
some quarters it is predicted that prices will stiffen on a wide 
assortment of fine papers owing to the higher cost and scarcity 
of the better grades of paper stock. A few specialties into which 
the cheaper grades of paper stock enter and which just now are 
subjected to keen competition may be adjusted to higher values 
as present stocks in the hands of the mills are disposed and quick- 
ening of the raw material markets brings about an adjustment of 
prices of lower grades of stock. This is particularly true of the 
paper board markets. Red and gray rosin sized sheathing has 
been reduced along with the reduction in the price of boards and 
box makers’ supplies. There appears to be an oversupply of 
krafts offered by manufacturers but prices are steady. Tissues 
are unchanged although laggingiin demand. The fancy grades of 
book papers and covers used ¢hiefly by the advertising industries 
and for business announcements, brochures and booklets, are the 
most active fine paper grades, while wholesalers and mill repre- 
sentatives are fairly supplied with orders for contract lots of un- 
coated book papers and other lines for the publishing industry. 
Demand among the commercial printers is from hand to mouth 
for all lines of fine papers. 


Fine Paper Group Meets 
An enthusiastic meeting of the fine paper dealers was staged 
last week when more than 90 per cent of the membership attended 
the semi-monthly session at the Bourse Cafe on Wednesday. With 
President Simon Walter presiding, the meeting was given over to 
the discussion of the business situation, the cost of handling small 
lot orders and a summary of last year’s sales. While Vice Presi- 
dent W. S. Wilcox was the main speaker, there was a well 
rounded opinion of the associated group given in open forum talks 
of the prospects for the current year. These opinions of the trade 
trend were all optimistically portended. The great barrier to 
larger and more profitable income from paper sales was in cost 
of handling the small orders which now dominate the distributive 
field. Considerable discussion of the problem and the needs for 
cutting overhead and costs of handling this class of trade prevailed 
throughout the session with suggestions from the dealers as to 
how this might be effected. Vice President Wilcox urged closer 
cooperation of members and broader confidence in one another for 
mutual benefit and advancement of the industry. Leon Beck, head 
of the Charles Beck Paper Company, was elected delegate to the 
National Executive Committee as representative of the fine paper 
division of the Philadelphia association. 
James McCracken Joins Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
James McCracken has severed his connection with Reigel & Co., 


Inc., and has joined the Garrett-Buchanan Company, 18-20 South 
6th street, where he will be associated with the sales staff. For 
the past 25 years Mr. McCracken has been identified with the 
Reigel company as general sales manager and is one of the best 
known of the fine paper sales executives of the Quaker City, with 
a wide acquaintance among consumers. 
Morgan H. Thomas To Tour Abroad 
Plans are now being perfected for a tour of Europe by President 
Morgan H. Thomas of the Garrett-Buchanan Company. The head 
of the firm will sail from New York in early March, accompanied 
by his family, for a prolonged sojourn in the Latin countries of 
Europe, the voyage being made via the Mediterranean. 
White Washburn Co. Offers Tissues 
Representative R. J. Johnson, of the White-Washburn Paper 
Company, Hinsdale, Mass., was a visitor to the Quaker City trade 
within the week, when he offered to the dealers a wide variety 
of tissue papers that are included in the 1929 lines. He reported 
a steady price for sanitary tissues and the grades used for wrap- 
ping purposes, with quotations unchanged from those of last Fall. 
Safepack Mills Merger Makes No Changes 
Although an announcement of the merger of the Rubberoid 
Company with the Safepack Mills was made during the week in 
financial circles, there has been no notice given to the local distrib- 
utors of the latter concern in this city. The Rubberoid Company 
has acquired the Safepack Mills, located at Millis, Mass., where 
are manufactured waterproof packing paper, asphalt roofing prod- 
ucts, and allied lines. The Philadelphia distributive branch is lo- 
cated at 217 Walnut street. Ralph Lichtenstien, who is in charge 
of the Philadelphia branch, will continue to represent the Sale- 
pack lines here. 
Lindsay Paper Co. Changes 
Following the recent death of David Lindsay Sr., pioneer paper 
manufacturer and former president of the Lindsay Paper Com- 
pany, 804 Sansom street, an election of officers was held last 
week, when David Lindsay, Jr., was elected his successor. With 
the election of the former president of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association to the presidency of the Lindsay Paper Com- 
pany, his previous duties of vice president has been assigned to J 
Horace Lindsay, who is now vice president and treasurer of the 
company, while David Lindsay Evans has been continued as sec- 
retary. Carl Maglathlin is merchandise manager of the company. 
Celotex Dealers Meet 
A large group of dealers handling builders supplies and insulat- 
ing products were guests at a luncheon last Friday given by the 
Celotex Company, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. T. J. Quinlan, 
manager of the Philadelphia Division of the Celotex Company, 
presided, and at the conclusion of the luncheon gave a brief word 
of thanks to the dealers for their co-operation in the past year and 
stated this united effort had resulted in the placing of more than 
16,000,000 feet of celotex in this division. The extensive work 
carried on in the laboratory of the company at its plant in New 
Orleans, he said, had resulted in a product absolutely uniform 
throughout and this research work developed specifications which 
are carried out in every detail by the operating or manufacturing 
department. Samples of new products which may be used {or 
substitute of laths, for sheathing and insulating boards, and other 
lumber substitution in fiber boards which are being developed in 
the laboratory will be sent to dealers within the next month, he 
stated. In outlining the program for 1929 he suggested that the 
(Continued on page 90) 
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THOSE MILLS THAT PREPARED FOR 
COLD WEATHER WITH BRINER ECONOMIZERS 


— 


There would be no such steadily growing number of installa- 
tions as we can point to if Briner Economizers were not considered 
an investment—rather than an expense. In the face of lowering 
market prices and narrowing profit margins, the volume of installa- 
tion orders for Briner Economizers show the greatest gain. 


Spending some money to save more money is good business— 
sound investing. And keen mill managers know that Briner 
Economizers not only pay for themselves from savings they secure— 
but continue to pay real dividends on the investment long after. 


_ Now, with the increasing need for heat, Briner Economizers 
will effect huge savings by reclaiming and utilizing heat in waste 
vapor from machines, without large amounts of extra steam. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


208 W. Washington Street Main Office—30 E. 42nd Street 519 American Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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New Sulphate Pulp Mill Completed at Tacoma 


Construction of Union Bag and Paper Power Corporation’s 
new 120 ton sulphate pulp mill at Tacoma, Wash., is now com- 
pleted, and the mill began operation shortly after January 1. 
In design and construction of this mill, everything has been done 
to make it one of the most modern and efficient plants of its 
kind known to the industry. 

Location is on the Tacoma Tide Flats where the Puyallup River 
empties into Commencement Bay of the Pubet 
Both water and rail shipping facilities are available. Ocean-going 
steamships may be loaded directly at the mill; and a system of 
tracks has been built which connect directly with those of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railway Company. In 
addition, the mill is connected by rail with the Northern Pacific 
Railway; the Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Com- 
pany; the Great Northern Railway; and the Puget Sound Electric 
Railroad. 

The buildings are of the highest type of construction, being 
entirely of steel, brick and reinforced concrete, except where 
provisions are made for future extensions—in which latter cases 
there are temporary walls of Robertson’s Sheet Metal Siding. 


Wood Supply 

The source of raw material will be the St. Paul and Tacoma 
Lumber Company, which, in order to dispose profitably of sur- 
plus wood, has erected a modern and efficient all-electric saw- 
mill of approximately 250,000 board feet capacity per eight hours, 
adjacent to the Union Bag and Paper Power Corporation’s new 
sulphate mill. Waste from this mill will be 
the sawmill directly 10 the pulp mill wood room. 

In addition, arrangements have been made for delivery of the 
mill waste produced in two other large sawmills of this company 
lccated on adjacent property so that an ample supply of wood is 
assured. Facilities have been provided for handling logs, woods 
refuse, culled lumber and other forms of waste wood. A slash 
plant has been provided for cutting logs into suitable lengths. 


Wood Room 


The mill waste entering the wood room will pass, when neces- 
sary, through two American Barking Drums, 10 feet x 30 feet, 
where bark will be removed and the wood thoroughly washed. 
From here it will pass to the chippers. These consist of one 
Carthage 110-inch cast steel disc chipper, and one Allis-Chalmers 
drum slab chipper equipped with a positive power feed. The re- 
sulting chips will be screened on six Sturtevant Vibro chip screens 
which will separate them into small, acceptable, and oversized 
chips. The accepted chips will pass to the chip bins, while the 
oversize chips will be broken in two Carthage chip crushers and 
returned to the screens. The sawdust from the screens will be 
burned under the boilers with the hogged fuel. The chip stor- 
age bins have a sufficient capacity to hold thirty-six hours’ supply. 


conveyed from 


Digester Room \ 

Indirect cooking will be done in four Blaw-Knox Stationary 
Digesters 10 feet in diameter and 45 feet high, with Morterud 
heaters and circulating pumps. This system of cooking has a 
decided advantage over the more commonly used direct system, in 
that it obviates the excessive dilution of the liquor caused by ad- 
mitting steam directly to the Digester. The Digesters are so de- 
signed that all cooking operations, including filling, steaming and 
blowing are performed from one floor. They are equipped with 
Yarway Steel Blow Valves, which have recently been adapted 
to this purpose. 

The Digesters will be biown into a cylindrical blow tank, 20 
feet in diameter and 35 feet high, from which the stock will be 
pumped to the washers. Exhaust steam and non-condensable 
gases will pass through a cyclone trap and into two Wheeler 


Waterway. 


Condensers, each of which has a cooling surface of 3200 square 
feet, where the steam is condensed and discharged to the sewer 
The non-condensable gases will be pumped to the Wagner fur- 
naces, where they will te completely burned. 
Pulp Washing 
A two-stage vacuum filter washing system has been installed 
The first stage washing will be done on three 6 foot x 10 foot 
Oliver brown stock washers where most of the black liquor js 
removed from the pulp. The remainder of the liquor is removed 
on the secondary washers which consist of two 8 foot x 10 foot 
Oliver Filters. The washing medium on the secondary washers 
is white water from the wet machines, thus making these filters 
serve also as save-alls. 
Drying 
For the purpose of drying the pulp, there has been installed two 
120 inch Kamyr Wet Machines, each capable of handling 90 tons 
of pulp per 24 hours. The sheet of pulp, discharged from these 
wet machines at approximately 55 per cent air dry, will then 
pass through shredders and then into four eight-section Sargent 
Dryers, where it will be dried at comparatively low temperatur 
with recirculated warm air. The pulp discharged from the Sar- 
gent Dryers will be baled in four Hesse-Ersted Continuous Pu! 
Balers, and is then ready for shipment, 
Evaporators 
A quadruple effect Swenson Evaporator having a total heating 
surface of 28,000 square feet and a high-pressure rapid-circula- 
tion concentrator of 800 square feet heating surface, will con- 
centrate the black liquor to approximately 35 feet Be., hot. Th 
non-condensable gases from the vacuum pump of the evaporato: 
will be pumped to the Wagner furnaces and burned with thos: 
from the Digesters. 
Recovery Room 
In this plant the recovery system has deviated from older 
practice of rotaries and smelter by the installation of modern 
Wagner Recovery Furnaces. The equipment consists of five 
Wagner Furnaces, each connected to a 500 h.p. Erie City Wast 
Heat Boiler. Each furnace is a cornplete unit, with a boiler 
scrubber and auxiliary equipment, such as fans, pumps, etc. Th: 
furnaces are lined with soapstone and the boilers are specially 
designed for this service. The concentrated black liquor will 
be sprayed and the Salt Cake will be fed at a constant, determined 
rate into the furnaces where the chemicals will be recovered and 
the hot gasses passed through the boilers and scrubber equip- 
ment to the stack. 
Causticizing Room 
A complete Dorrco continuous causticizing equipment has beeu 
installed, consisting of a continuous lime slaker, classifier, three 
Dorrco agitators, four clarifiers, two Dorrco internal drum lim 
sludge filters and a Vulcan 7 feet x 120 feet Rotary Lime Kili 
Green liquor from the Recovery Room will be pumped to a 30 
foot Dorrco clarifier, from which the clear liquor will be pumped 
to the causticizing system. The settled green liquor sludge will b« 
pumped to another 30 foot clarifier where it will be washed with 
water, and then discharged to the sewer. Causticizing will b: 
done in the Dorr Agitators to which slaked lime and green 
liquor will be delivered. The causticized mixture will go to a 
clarifier from which the white liquor will go to storage. The 
settled lime sludge will be pumped to another clarifier where it 
will be washed with water and then to the lime sludge filters 
From here it will pass through the lime kiln from which it wili 
emerge as burned lime, ready for re-use. 
Boiler House 
Two 800 hp. Erie City Three Drum boilers are instalie4, 
equipped for burning either hogged fuel or oil. The air fur 
nished to the boilers is first passed through two Ljungstrom Pre- 
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heaters. The boiler house is also equipped with the Permutit 
Water Softening System and Cochrane Feed Water Heater. These 
toilers, together with the waste heat boilers on the Wagner Fur- 
naces, will furnish steam for cooking, drying and evaporating at 
15C Ib. per square inch pressure, 

For fire protection purposes a 150,000 gallon steel tank 175 feet 
high has been provided. Water and power are furnished by the 
City of Tacoma. An up-to-date machine shop of the highest type 
is provided to handle repair and maintenance work. All valves 
and fittings were supplied by the Crane Company of Chicago. Pipe 
covering was furnished by the Johns-Manville Company. 

Designed by Hardy S. Ferguson 

The plans were drawn by Hardy S. Ferguson of New York, 
who is known on beth sides of the Atlantic as a designer of 
pulp and paper mill properties. L, R. Wood, the corporation's resi- 
dent engineer at Tacoma, gave personal supervision to the work 
throughout the construction. W. W. Griffith, formerly connected 
with the company’s Chicago office and long in their employ, has 
been located at Tacoma for over a year as the corporation’s 
Pacific Coast resident business manager. Josef Hedin, widely 
recognized as a pulp and paper expert, will act as general super- 
intendent during the critical early stages of the mill’s operation, 
with Dennis Cousins in the capacity of assistant general super- 
intendent. 

The construction of this plant, together with the new bag fac- 
tory at Vancouver, Wash., constitutes a substantial recognition of 
the Northwest’s industrial future, and speaks well for the enter- 
prise of the City of Tacoma, the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber 
Company, and Union Bag and Paper Corporation. 


Boston Paper Market Fairly Active 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] . : J 
Boston, Mass., January 28, 1929——Demand for paper in this 


market is at least fair, in some cases good. In the fine paper 
division a little improvement has developed over the volume of 
orders put through during the previous week. Generally speaking 
the month has been favorable. Dealers in kraft report a good 
volume of business. 

The situation in box board is more or less encouraging, al- 
though prices are not wholly satisfactory. Chip board is quoted 
at a minimum price of $35, with a rising tendency. The better 
grades are moving at $37.50 to $40. The minimum figure for filled 
news board is $37.50, with an upward trend. Single manila lined 
chip, which has been quoted at $45, is now bringing $47.50 for .020 
and heavier, with the lighter weights at $50. Some dealers state 
that while they have not many new orders at present, indications 
are that considerable estimating which is being done will develop 
into actual business. Board mills are busy working on orders and 
the box makers are fairly well occupied. 

The waste paper market continues rather quiet, with an over- 
supply on hand. Prices are unchanged. Rags are in a similar 
position. Dealers feel, however, that prospects are bright, although 
they do not anticipate immediate improvement. 


$5,000,000 Paper Mill for Washington 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., January 25, 1929.—Options for a site for a 
$5,000,000 paper mill in the vicinity of Bellingham, Wash., are 
reported to be under negotiation by the Zellerbach interests, with 
announcement of a definite plant expected soon. It is said that 
the increasing activity of paper mill firms in this region has stimu- 
lated the interest of lumber financiers. 


Glossary of Paper Terms 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 30, 1929.—The revised edition of 
the “Glossary of Paper Terms and Instructions to Exporters” is 
now available for distribution and as long as they last will be 
distributed to firms on the Exporters’ Index of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, free. 


New York Trade Jottings 


C. J. Vanella & Co., manufacturers of tags, gummed paper, ctc, 
have removed from 87 Duane street to more convenient quarters 
at 321 Broadway, New York. 

* * - 

The Enterprise Box Company, Inc., New York, has been char- 
tered to manufacture and deal in paper boxes and containers, 
with a capital stock of $20,000. 

* * * 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. common stock, par value $20, 
new, has been admitted to the list by New York Stock Exchange. 
Common stock of no par value, old, will be stricken from the list 
February 5. 

* * + 

The Strehl Otens Company, Inc., paper board specialists, of the 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York, announces that beginning 
February 1, it will conduct a department for the sale of all 
grades of chemicals which will be under the management of 
James A. Kilcommons, who has had over ten years experience in 
this field. 

* * * 

Hardy S. Ferguson announces that he has admitted Moses Hay 
Teaze, member of the A.S.M.E. and E.I.C., and James Wallace 
Tower, member of the A.S.M.E. and A.S.C.E., to partnership in 
the engineering business in which he is engaged, and, with these 
gentlemen, will continue the practice of consulting engineering, 
specializing in the design of pulp and paper mills and other in- 
dustrial developments, steam and hydro-electric power plants and 
hydraulic structures of all kinds, under the name and address of 
Hardy S. Ferguson & Co., consulting engineers, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

* » + 

At the recent annual meeting of the J. E. Linde Paper Com- 
pany, of 84-90 Beekman street, New York, the following changes 
in officers were effected: Alfred Kinn, formerly vice-president, be- 
comes treasurer and in addition will fill the newly created position 
of chairman of the board. Bertram E. Linde, formerly treasurer, 
becomes president, succeeding Mrs. Kate S. Linde, who now be- 
comes vice-president. Mr. Linde is the son of the late J. E. Linde, 
who established the business more than half a century ago. The 
other officers remain the same: William Steadman, second vice- 
president; A. C. Wetmeyer, secretary; E. P. Taddiken, assistant 
secretary; John Finnegan, assistant treasurer. 

* * * 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, Inc., reports for 1928 a net 
incgme of $14,517,619 after costs, charges and Federal taxes ac- 
crued, equivalent to $5.72 a share on 2,540,000 no par capital shares 
outstanding. This compares with $12,099,374, or $4.76 a share, in 
1927. Net income for the final quarter of last year was $4,162,238, 
or $1.64 a share, which compares with $3,680,723, or $1.45 a share, 
in the preceding quarter, and with $3,046,277, or $1.19 a share, in 
the final quarter of 1927. The total surplus on Dec. 31, 1928, was 
$15,301,082, against $10,943,463 at the same date in 1927. The bal- 
ance sheet showed current assets of $14,927,949, compared with 
$14,504,366 on Dec. 31, 1927; current liabilities of $601,665, com- 
pared with $1,180,485; net working capital of $14,326,284, com- 
pared with $13,323,881, and total assets of $33,911,948. 


Rates on Wood Pulp Not Unreasonable 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncton, D. C., January 23, 1929.—Rates on wood pulp, in 
carloads, from Wilmington, Del., to the western termini of trunk 
line territory, to central territory, and points to the west thereof 
have not been found unreasonable by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a decision just rendered in the case of the Jessup 
& Moore Paper Company against the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway Company. “he complaint has been dismissed. 
yy < 
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Niagara Experimental Beater 
with Controlled Bed Plate 


Valley Hot Plate for Drying 
Test Sheets 
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Valley Hydraulic Press for 
Removing Water from Sheets 


Valley Sheet Mould for 
Forming Test Sheets 


That is the primary function of laboratory equipment in the 
paper mill — because to test raw materials is to economize. 


Tested materials can be put through the 
mill knowing that results will be satisfac- 
tory—that they will be sure. The labora- 
tory can quickly detect defects in materials 
—and experiments are more efficient and 
very much less expensive when conducted 
on a small scale with laboratory equipment 
than experiments in the mil! itself. 


—and frequent testing insures quality that 
is the same throughout a run and the same 
on repeat orders. 


Valley Laboratory Equipment is original 
testing apparatus, all developed in co- 
operation with our cooperative mill labora- 
tories—and backed by our years of success- 
ful experience as builders of paper mill 
equipment. 

Tests with experimental beaters and sheet 
making equipment in chart form from 
eleven mills are shown in our new booklet. 
A copy will be sent you upon request. 
Write for it now. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS Co. 


Machinery for P 


APPLETON 


and Pulp Mills 
WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., 
Portland, Oregon 
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ACCESSIBILITY 


Simplicity, characteristic of all Langston 
equipment, is one of the features which 
sold the Angier Corporation, Framing- 
ham, Mass., on Langston Slitters and 
Winders. 


Simplified cutter adjustment provides a 
substantial advantage over machines of 
other types. Not only are Langston Slit- 
ters easily accessible for cutter set-up, lu- 
brication and repairs—they operate eco- 
nomically at high speeds due to sound 
basic principles of design and construc- 
tion. Let our Engineering Department 
study your requirements and recommend 
the type of Langston Slitter best suited to 
your needs. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
A. H. Cox and Company, Seattle, Washington 
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Power Plant Section 
Reducing Power Costs Through Unit Treatment 


Conducted by REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD, Consulting Engineer 
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Modernizing the Mill and Power Plant 


Pumps and Pumping Practices 


About a dozen years ago, one of the leading paper machinery 
builders’ went on record as recommending the use of centri- 
fugal pumps when the service required entailed the handling 
of large quantities of water at a rapid rate, where the liit 
Was -not too great and where the water or other liquid did not 
have to be forced to any great height; and the use of plunger 
pumps where a constant delivery was required. The centrifugals 
were almost always in single units, single stage, while the 
plunger pumps were made in sets of plungers running as high 
as six or eight. 

Such differentiation, with reason, holds today and unquestion- 
ably these recommendations of a decade ago, coming from the 
source they did, have exerted considerable influence upon pump- 
ing practices in the pulp and paper industries. However, the 
field and demand for centrifugals has broadened out greatly, for 
the many refinements and the progress in multi-stage centrifugal 
pump construction have made such units even suitable and highly 
desirable for high pressure boiler feed service. A dozen years ago, 
it was held that in feeding water to a boiler under 250 pounds 
pressure, a plunger pump was indispensable. Today, any such 
claim would be ridiculed. 

At the Southern Advance Bag and Paper Company, Hodge, 
La., one of the newer and most up-to-date plants, two 4-stagc 
centrifugal boiler feed pumps, at 3,550 r.p.m., operate against 
450 pounds pressure. This is equivalent to the duty which 
would be imposed in forcing water to a height of well in excess 
of 1,000 feet. At the same plant, centrifugals are employed for 
handling the water supply, caustic liquor, white water, stock and 
in fire prevention: service, forty-nine such units having been 
provided by one pump manufacturer, 

While such a record, which has been duplicated in many another 
mill, might seem to have revolutionized pumping practices in 
the dual industries, the plunger type pump is still a most valuable 
unit, admirably suited for certain services. It might be well, 
consequently, to consider pumps from the viewpoint of service, 
rather than from the angle of pump design and construction. 

Suction Pumps 

The principal use of plunger type suction pumps in paper 
mills is for the removal of water from the paper as it is being 
formed on the Fourdrinier wire, service in which special cen- 
trifugals have also now been quite successfully employed. In 
such service, naturally, large quantities of air are sucked through 
the wet and soft paper at the same time that water is removed 
from the wet web. The feed to the pump, consequently, is 
exceedingly unstable, in that the proportions of water and air 
vary greatly and differ still more in the several suction boxes 
served by the pump. As the paper web passes over each suc- 
ceeding suction box, less and less water is removed and more 
and more air is drawn through the web and into the suction 
boxes. The result is a feed, hard to handle at best, but probably 
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more readily disposed of by a positive acting pump with fixed 
displacement than it is by a standard type of centrifugal, the 
efficiency of the latter being effected to a marked extent by the 
uniformity and constancy of the feed. 

In general practice, it has been found that the displacement 
of the suction (plunger) pump should be approximately 600 
cubic inches per inch width of wire for every 100 feet of paper 
made per minute. While this is a more or less arbitrary rating, 
having been arrived at empirically, it is nevertheless found to be 
quite satisfactory in most instances. It is in line wth the usually 
accepted standards of making the suction pipe from each suction 
tox 2-%4 inches in diameter for machines up to 75 inches in 
width; 3-inches for machines of 100-inch width; 3-"%inches for 
150-inch machines; and 4-inches for machines of 200-inch width. 
The several outlet pipes from the individual suction boxes run 
to a header pipe of a size about equal to the sum of the diam- 
eters of the several suction box outlet pipes and should he 
connected to the suction line of the pump without reduction. 

The question of intensity of suction is an extremely important 
consideration, naturally, and depends in large measure upon the 
variety and quality of the paper being made. Book papers, being 
thicker, denser and stronger than those of the news class, permit 
the maintenance of a higher degree of vacuum, in many ‘in- 
stances amounting to as much as 7 pounds, or 14-inch mercury 
column, news papers, on the other hand, being thinner, more 
open and considerably more tender, customarily will withstand 
vacuums of not much more than 5 pounds, or 10-inch mercury 
column. The question of machine speed also plays a part in 
establishing the most suitable degree of vacuum to employ. Allto- 
gether, the suction requirements are quite involved and should 
not really be taken up in a discussion of this character. They 
have been introduced merely to give some indication of the 
prime importance of wise selection of pumps in economical miil 
operation, 

The importance of proper pump selection is also stressed for 
the reason that a plunger type suction or stuff pump is a very 
much more costly piece of apparatus than a simple single-stage 
centrifugal, about seven or eight times as expensive for a given 
capacity. A 3-inch centrifugal (diameter of discharge pipe) has 
a capacity at its speed about equal to that of an 8-inch x 
10-inch triplex plunger pump at its appropriate speed for the 
same service and an 8-inch single-stage centrifugal about the 
same as that of a 14-inch x 12-inch triplex suction pump. In 
spite of these very wide discrepancies in initial cost, the plunger 
type pump may be the more economical unit in suction service. 

Another use for the plunger type suction pipe which in some mills 
has proved emincntly profitable is in connection with suction 
boxes placed under the wet press felts, not so much for the 
purpose of removing water from the paper as for removing air 
bubbles which are entrapped between the wet sheet of paper and 
the felts. In such service, considerably smaller suction pumps 
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than those required for use in draining the sucton boxes under the 
Fourdrinier wires can be used comparable quantities of air not 
being handled and less suction usually sufficing. 


Stuff, or Stock Pumps 

Pumps for the handling of stock are either of the plunger 
type, single plunger, duplex or triplex, or of the open impeller 
type, centrifugal variety, the latter frequently designated as 
fan pumps. Formerly, the plunger pumps were the more pop- 
ular for it is only comparatively recently that it has been gen- 
erally appreciated that centrifugals of the open impeller type, 
occasionally of the closed impeller type as well, and usually with 
only one suction, but sometimes with two, can handle satisfac- 
torily pretty heavy stock. 

Even now, there is some doubt as to the suitability of these 
pumps for very thick stock. One manufacturer of such pumps, 
for example, places the following limitatiens on the consistencics 
of the stock for which he guarantees his pumps: groundwood, 5-'2 
per cent.; sulphitc, 5 per cent.; sulphate, 4-% per cent.; and 
soda pulp, 5-% per cent. This, in spite of the fact that a con- 
sistency as high as 8 per cent. groundwood has been handled 
with apparent ease and without clogging by his pumps. 

Based upon handling 4 per cent. groundwood stock, the capa- 
city ratings of these pumps, single suction open runner, at speci- 
fic heads and speeds are: 


Size Suction pipe Total head R.P.M. Capacity 
3-inch 6-inch 110 feet 1,720 270 g.p.m 
4-inch 6-inch 120 feet 1,730 500 g.p.m 
5-inch 6-inch 120 feet 1,750 925 g.p.m 
6-inch 8-inch 175 feet 1,750 1,700 g.p.m 
8-inch 10-inch 90 feet 1,750 2,750 g.p.m 


Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 
An appreciation of these values, since the consistency of 
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Courtesy: Moore & White Co. 
Fic. 1 


Triplex suction pump. 


stock exerts a marked influence upon the capacity of the pump 
necessitates the conversion of tons of stock handled per twenty- 
four hours at various consistencies to gallons per minute. This 
is readily accomplished with the aid of the accompanying chart. 
In one paper mill plant, one of these 8-inch pumps with a 10- 
inch discharge pipe is actually handling 2,200 gallons of 5 per 
cent. groundwood stock per minute against a total head of 74 


feet. This~is sufficient for the production of approximately 
500 tons of dry paper each twenty-hours. 

In the case of a 10-inch x 20-inch triple (plunger) stuff pump 
handling 3 per cent. stock, the crank shaft of the pump making 
25 r.p.m., the gallons per minute would be in the neighborhood 
of 500, equivalent to about 70 tons of dry paper per twenty- 
four hours. The space required for the accommodation of the 
8-inch centrifugal pump, exclusive of that needed for the driving 


Courtesy: Beloit lron Works. 
Fic. 2 


Heavy duty stuff pump. 


motor, would be substantially 30 cubic feet, while for the accom- 
modation of the triplex stuff pump well in excess of 400 cubic 
feet would be necessary, Any such comparisons as these are 
extreme cases, admittedly, but they serve to explain why the 
trend in the modern mill is toward the adoption of centri 
fugal, or fan, stock pumps, in place of plunger type stuff pumps, 
even though the latter have in the past been considered the 
more efficient and better able to maintain a substantially constant 
delivery. 

Commenting on just this question, however, one of the lead 
ing paper machinery manufacturers, under date of January 4, 1929, 
states: “We have had a great deal of experience with the plun 
ger and centrifugal pumps for handling paper stock and we 
still feel that the plunger pump, in spite of its greater first 
cost and greater room required, is much the better proposition 
especially where it is to be relied upon for keening the Jordans 
and paper machines supplied with stock.” This concern man- 
ufactures centrifugal pumps as well and, while stating they cau 
be used for handling paper stock of certain kinds, claims the) 
are particularly designed to avoid foaming and churning ot 
white water, in the handling of which they are quite generally 
keld to be very satisfactory. These centrifugals, of the open 
impeller type, are also built up in batteries and are designed 
primarily for board machines having a multiplicity of cylinder 
moulds requiring an individual pump for each vat. 

In support of the suitability of correctly designed centrifugais 
for handling stock of quite respectable consistency, however, 
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there are numerous instances where single stage centrifugal 
stuff pumps are handling 5 and 6 per cent. pulp stock withott 
difficulty. To mention but one, at the Claremont Paper Company, 
an 8-inch pump of this type fills a 1,400 pound beater with 5 
per cent. Kraft pump stock in the brief interval of 1 minute and 
20 seconds. 

Centrifugal Pumps 

In spite of the differences of opinion regarding the relative 

1erits of plunger and centrifugal pumps for handling stock, 
here is no question of the suitability of the centrifugaf, when 
designed for such services. in handling white water, caustic 
adquor, the general water supply and in fire service. Also, it 
may be stated without much fear of contradiction, in the han- 
dling of stock of low consistencies, as the secrets governing 
the design and construction of successful centrifugal stock pumps 
become more generally appreciated. 

The pumps are extremely simple and if constructed witn nu- 
pellers, or runners, of the open type will handle stock of much 
higher consistencies and with greater efficiency than heretofore 
considered possible in such service. The open impeller consuw- 
tion is not only remarkably free from any tendency to clog, but 
in the better built pumps shows efficiencies very close to those 
obtained with the best enclosed impeller pumps. Provisions are 
also made to have all internal parts of the pump easily accessible 
and for clearing the pump of any abnormally large amounts of 
solid matter in the rare instances when such clogging might occur. 
One way of accomplishing this is to provide large hand holes 
in the low velocity suction passage, close to the intake of the 
impeller, through which any stoppage can be easily reached. In 
one of the approved varities of these open impeller stock pumps, 
the pump casing may be fitted with flushing connections, through 
which water may be forced backwards through the impeller into 
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the suction passage. 
found necessary. 

Centrifugal pumps provided with such safeguards against clog- 
ging are also customarily run at much higher speeds than cen- 
trifugals for which such refinements have not been provided. 
Speeds of between 1,700 and 1,800 r.p.m. are quite common, even 
for the smaller sizes of pumps, and sometimes the larger centri- 
fugals are run at speeds well above 2,000 rpm. This is very 
different from the practice, which has been quite general, of run- 
ning centrifugals at only a few hundred r.p.m, It tends toward 
the realization of considerably higher efficiencies and, of course, 
to materially higher capacities for the sizes of the respective 
pumps. 

The capacity of a centrifugal pump, even those of small size, 
is so great, however, that it has indirectly been the cause of 
some dissatisfaction with such pumps in mills which have not 
appreciated one of the idiosyncracies of the pump. It has been 
found that when the pump is run at a low speed which might be 
expected to deliver the desired volume it did not pump and when 
a speed was obtained which produced a discharge, the discharge 
was altogether too great. A slight reduction in the speed then 
gave a markedly lessened discharge or cut off the flow entirely. 
In short, it was found exceedingly difficult to obtain and main- 
tain a speed which would give an exact limited flow. In such 
case, the proper procedure is to drive the pump at such spced 
as will maintain a constant flow, Lut in excess of that desired, and 
then throttle down the flow by some simple valve mechanism 
in the outlet pipe, until about the required discharge is secured 
Under no circumstances should an attempt be made to regulate 
the flow by throttling the in/et to a centrifugal pump. This ‘s 
extremely important and it is failure to appreciate just this 
simple essential that has probably been the cause of most cf 


Incidentally, such flushing is very rarely 
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Courtesy: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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Conversion Chart—Tons of stock to gallons, 
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| Your Paper Is Made In Your Beaters. 


ask Mr. Burrows 


At the Burrows Paper Corporation Mill at Little Falls, N. Y., 
a Dilts New Type Beating Engine is making the high-grade 
tissue papers for which the Burrows Mills are famous. 


The Beater performs so much better than any other Beater in 
the mill, and is so perfectly satisfactory on their particular 
stock, that they are delighted with it and pronounce it the best 
Beater they have ever seen in any mill. 


They are indeed so well pleased with their Dilts New Type 
Beating Engine that we suggest you “ask Mr. Burrows.” 


View of Dilts New Type Beaters in Burrows Mill 


We Can Rebuild Your Beaters 
to the Dilts New Type 
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the dissatisfaction experienced with centrifugals in the few mills 
where this has occurred. 

The efficiency of the centrifugal pump is dependent largely 
upon a constant, adequate and free flowing supply and it is 
for this reason that nothing should be allowed to interfere in 
any way with the feed. The intake should be free flowing 
Or even supplied under pressure. As for conditions in the dis- 
charge line they are quite different. With an open impeller, 
single stage pump, the discharge may be throttled down to any 
degree, even to shutting off the flow from the pump completely, 
with safety and with very little sacrifice in pump efficiency. The 
liquid which does not pass out through the discharge pipe simpiy 
swirls around in the casing of the pump with relatively very 
little additional consumption of power. In pumping, nearly all 
the power is used in elevating the liquid and in discharging it 
against an appreciable head. 

Another quite frequently misunderstood question, pertaining to 
the use of centrifugals in conection with cylinder machines, is 
the advisability of employing variable speed motors to drive 
the fan pumps. It wouid appear that such query should readily 
be disposed of, but there is on the contrary an apparent wide 
divergence of opinion. 

One authority maintains that there is no good reason why 
speeds of the rump should be made adjustable, except as a matter 
of convenience. The basis for this contention is the assump- 
tion that the product in daily tonnage of practically all paper and 
board machines is substantially constant, whether the board is 
thick and made at slow speed or the paper thin and made at 
high speed. The stand is taken that if the tonnage is about 
the same, the amount cf water required to carry the stock to 
the machine should also be about the same, and that once the 
proper speed of pump is found for handling such amount of 
water there is no need or reason for further variation in pump 
speed. This is also the opimion of some of the leading paper 
mills where practice is held to substantiate this theory in all 


(Continued) 


There is really nothing contradictory in connection with these 
opinions, for the adjustment of the deckle simply converts the 
machine from one of one width to one of another width, from 
a machine of a certain capacity to a machine of another capacity, 
Under such conditions, the ainount of stock required varies and 


Courtesy: De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 5 
Single stage, double suction pump with open impeller, handling 2 per cent 
stock from rifflers to flat screens; 1,150 r.p.m., 2,000 g.p.m., 48 ft. head. 


the amount of water needed for handling the stock, even though 
the variation in thickness of product is cared for by the differences 
in machine speed, 

It a rule is to be advanced then, it should be that a change in 


Courtesy: De Lavai Steam Turbine Co 


Fic. 4 
Single stage, double suction pump used as fan pump and handling white 
water for paper machine. 

respects. Nevertheless, there are other mills which claim to 
hold quite different opinions. It is said that if a machine is 
on specialties and where considerable changing of deckle is 
necessary, the tonnage output may vary over wide limits from 
day to day, necessitating, consequently, marked variations in water 
supply for handling the different amounts of stock. For this 
reason, it is claimed that the use of a variable speed motor on 
the pump is a valuable investment, despite the higher cost of 
such motor. 


Courtesy: De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 6 
Single stage, double suction pump with closed impeller pumping white water 
from chest to screens; 1,750 r.p.m., 2,000 g.p.m., 60 ft. head. 


pump speed is unnecessary for differences in thickness, or weigh’, 
of output, if such variations are cared for by machine speed 
adjustments which maintain tonnage substantially constant, '¢., 
if the width of sheet remains the same. When the width of 
sheet differs, on the other hand, there is a best pump speed {cr 
each width, irrespective of the weight of the product, as for 
each width the tonnage output should be substantially constant 
There are also many pumps, exhausters and compressors 
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the market, operating on centrifugal and rotary pump principles, 
which for lack of a better classification may be termed specialty 
pumps. A number of these have proved eminently satisfactory 
in paper mill services and are well deserving of mention. Also, 
there are other lines of apparently quite suitable pumps which, 
for some reason or another, have not as yet proved entirely 
satisfactory in meeting the exacting demands in paper mill plants. 

One manufacturer, for example, who builds a line of rotary 
pumps which have proved exceedingly satisfactory for services 
encountered in other industries frankly states that they have not 
as yet proven satisfactory for use in paper mills. This above- 
the-board admission is noteworthy :n that it is significant of the 
policies of many equipmént manufacturers who may yet con- 
tribute substantially to the advancement of the dual industries, 
for it is quite possible in this case that subsequent developments 
will make these rotaries very desirable for some of the many 
pumping demands in pulp and paper mills or in the power 
plants of such establishments. The development of the open im- 
peller stock pump is a case very much to the point, 

Among the approved specialties is a centrifugal pump having 
a small air rotor mounted on the impeller which makes the pump 
self-priming, This air rotor embodies the principle of a very 
successful vacuum pump which has met with considerable favor 
in paper mills, as a unit and also as an integral part of other 
specialty pumps and compressors. The rotor consists of a cylin- 
drical hub, about which are arranged a series of chambers, which 
revolves freely in an eliptical casing partially filled with water. 
As the rotor revolves it carries the water around with it, but 
the centrifugal force developed causes the water to follow a 
path conforming to the contour of the casing, alternately enter- 
ing and leaving the rotor chambers twice during each revolution. 
This peculiar action, air being drawn into the rotor chambers 
as the water recedes and then compressed as the water is forced 
back into the rotor chambers, makes the device a fairly eff- 
cient vacuum pump, vacuums up to and even exceeding 20 inches 
of mercury being realized in this manner and quite surprisingly 
large volumes of air are handled. 
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Single stage double suction pump with open impeller handling 3 per cent 
stock from chest to Rogers machine; 1,500 r.p.m., 500 g.p.m., 50 ft. head. 


Courtesy: 


The principle is employed for both vacuum pumps and com- 
pressors, while a combination unit, consisting of such an air 
rotor and a water impeller, with which is incorporated a re- 
ceiving tank, makes an efficient dryer exhauster. The entrained 
air is exhaused to atmosphere without back pressure and the 
hot water is returned to hot wells, the presence of the receiving 
tank making possible the automatic control of the operation. 


(Continued) 


Another combination of this air rotor vacuum pump with a 
centrifugal pump, the two mechanisms placed in a single casing 
with a separating tank and mounted on the same shaft.to form 
a single unit, forms a centrifugal vacuum pump for the suction, 
or flat, boxes of the paper machine. The tank is integral with 
each mechanism and acts in a separating capacity. The device 1s 
now obtainable in sizes large enough to care for 1,160 cubic 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Fic. 8 


Centrifugals in general water supply service; 


Courtesy: 
7,000 g.p.m. 


feet of air a minute with a 10-inch vacuum and as much as 
1,500 gallons of water. 

Many more “specialty pumps” are to be had and there are 
applications for those mentioned which have not been touched 
upon, but the few remarks which have been made will serve to 
round out a very general discussion on pumps and pumping 
practices in the pulp and paper industries. Recommendations 


Courtesy. Nash Engincering Co. 


Fic. 9 


Centrifugal flat box pump handling air and water. 


of a specific nature have been avoided, for the discussions here 
presented do not aim to treat the topics taken up in an advisory 
manner, These columns, on the other hand, should be looked 
upon as clearing a house for the interchange of idea and ex- 
periences on the part of both operating mills and equipment man- 
ufacturers serving the dual industries. Their function is to 
present facts regarding economies accruing to the use of modern 
power plant and mill equipment. 
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JOURNAL, 


COMING EVENTS 


Fifty-second Anniversary of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Convention and Meeting of Affiliated Associations. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
February 18-21. Annual Meeting, Thursday, February 21. Annual Banquet, 
Grand Ball Room, Thursday, February 21. 

National Paper Trade Association of the United States. Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 18-20. Annual Banquet and Dance, Grand Ball 

oom, Roosevelt Hotel, Wednesday, February 20. 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 18-21. Annual Banquet, Hotel Commodore, 
Wednesday, February 20. 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Tuesday, February 19. Luncheon, Tuesday, February 19. 

New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies. Annual Banquet, 
Hotel Commodore, Wednesday, February 20. 


FOREIGN PAPER TRADE 

Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
during November show a slight increase in value in comparison 
with October, and there was also a notable rise in comparison 
with the corresponding month a year ago, according to the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 

Shipments of news print increased to some extent over October 
and show a very substantial gain over November, 1927. Exports 
of wrapping paper indicate a slight increase as compared with 
both the preceding month and November, 1927. There was also 
a substantial rise in exports of writing paper and bags. Book 
papers show an increase of about 193,250 pounds over October, and 
996,743 pounds over November, 1927. Exports of box board show 
a decrease of 2,788,182 pounds under October, and 957,517 pounds 
under the corresponding month a year ago. Shipments of bristols 
and bristol board decreased slightly as compared with October, 
and show a considerable gain over November, 1927. There was a 
rather substantial increase in shipments of boxes and cartons as 
compared with the preceding month, and November a year ago. 

Among the minor paper exports, shipments of tissue papers 
showed a tendency to fall off, while shipments of papeteries 
showed a considerable decrease under October, and a very slight 
increase over November, 1927. Shipments of surface-coated paper, 
toilet paper, and towels and napkins decreased considerably as 
compared with October, and increased to some extent over Novem- 
ber a year ago. 

Total shipments of paper and paper products during November 
were valued at $2,885,976, as against $2,707,479 in October, 1928, 
and $2,346,389 in November, 1927. In addition to paper and board, 
$470,958 worth of paper base stocks were exported during Noveim- 
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ber. These exports amounted in October to $377,426, and $442,098 
in November, 1927. 

Imports of paper and paper products into the United States 
during November registered a decrease in value of $222,923 under 
the preceding month and a decrease of $54,812 under the corre- 
sponding month in 1927. 

Imports of standard news print show a slight increase over Oc- 
tober and also over the corresponding month a year ago. Incom- 
ing shipments of other paper and paper products indicate a de 
crease in value of $68,956 as compared with the preceding month, 
and a decrease in value of $55,240 under November, 1927. 

Total paper and board imports during November were valucd 
at $14,147,560, of which $12,772,976 represented 402,830,612 pounds 
of news print paper, and $259,566, other paper and board receipts. 

Statistics covering receipts of paper base stocks in comparison 
with October figures show a considerable decrease in the volume 
of pulpwood receipts and waste bagging, waste paper, etc., and a 
substantial increase in the receipts of old rope and all other paper 
stock. Rags for paper stock show a slight decrease as compared 
with the preceding month. Incoming shipments of wood pulp 
show a tonnage of 130,053 as compared with 153,925 tons in Oc- 
tober, and 152,718 tons in November, 1927. The total value of 
paper base stocks during November is given as $9,021,344, as 
against $10,532,474 in October, and $9,935,302 in November, 1927. 

“QUOTE FOR A PROFIT” 

Adequate tariffs will give us sufficient protection against foreign 
competition but will not help one bit in preventing domestic com- 
petition, here at home, among ourselves. 

Here is a slogan for the paper industry in 1929—Quote For A 
Profit. 

Don’t we need a wholesale inoculation with an antitoxin against 
profitless production? Irresponsible, ill-considered production and 
selling policies which flood an already overcrowded market must 
stop if the great paper industry of the United States is to operate 
at a profit. 

“I will” must replace “we can’t.” And this “I will” covers 


operations only which net a profit. 


But after all, the individual is only a single unit. He must 


meet the competition of his competitors. He has two choices in 
meeting this competition—destructively, by a go-it-alone don't- 
know-the-facts policy or cooperatively through confidence, based 
on acquaintance and a knowledge of the relation of his unit's 
production and prices to those of his grade group as a whole. 

Where such cooperation and confidence have been developed 
through association contacts there has been stabilization and profit- 
able progress. Where it hasn’t—demoralization and loss. 

Unfortunately the unhealthy condition of any one mill or group 
affects other mills and groups; likewise, confidence, profits and 
new markets affect whole groups beneficially where they are the 
condition of the group’s individual units. Nothing succeeds like 
success. 

At the bottom of it all is human nature—a desire to gain, to 
profit from labor and investment. Modern progress has provided 
the tools of cooperative effort—association contacts, government 
assistance and the possibilities of expanding markets through scien- 
tific and applied research. Let’s take advantage of these modern 
tools and ditch with dynamite rather than with a pick and shovel. 
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Business looks good but it will be just about what our executives 
make it as regards profitable production and selling policies for 
the paper industry of the United States. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association also will be effective 
just in proportion to the extent it receives the personal backing of 
the industry’s executives and adequate financial support. The 
association’s present program and policies are clearly defined. Its 
service to the industry can be made more effective only as it re- 
ceives increased financial support from the industry. Plans for 
this will be presented by the Association’s Committee on Develop- 
ment at the 52nd Annual Meeting on February 21. 


To Discuss Wage Increase at Montreal 
(rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Arsany, N. Y., January 28, 1929—While admitting that there 
will probably be a demand for a wage increase presented at the 
wage scale conference at Montreal early in March officials of the 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers are also ready to admit 
that in face of conditions now prevailing in the paper industry 
there is very little likelihood of any increase being made from 
May 1 on, when the present agreement expires. These agreements 
now run for one year. Back in 1916 and 1917 agreements between 
the unions and the paper manufacturers ran for two and three 
years in many instances. But when the unions saw wages mount- 
ing steadily and with no hope of sharing in the general increase 
by reason of agreements having a year or more to run it was 
decided to have them run only for a twelve months’ period. 

William R. Smith, president of the Brotherhood, is in Montreal 
this week completing details in connection with the biennial con- 
vention scheduled to get under way on March 5 which in turn 
will be followed by the wage scale conference in which representa- 
tives of five or six unions associated in the paper industry will 
take an active part. Before returning to this city Mr. Smith will 
go to Ottawa to discuss the Kapuskasing strike settlement with 
the Canadian Minister of Labor. Frank P. Barry, first vice presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood, is spending this week in Glens Falls and 
the vicinity on organization work. He plans to leave next Monday 
for Northern New York and will spend a week or so in the 
vicinity of Oswego in perfecting organization work. The call for 
the Montreal Convention will be mailed from here next week. 
At Montreal the union will also choose a successor to M. H 
Parker, one of the vice presidents who died a week ago in 
Toronto 


G. W. Sisson, Jr., Heads Jersey Cattle Club 


[FROM OUR REGULAR COKRESPONDENT] 

PorsoaM, N. Y., January 21, 1929—George W. Sisson, , 
President of the Racquette River Paper Co., has been elected vice 
president of the American Jersey Cattle Club to succeed the late 
\. L. Churchill. The main offices of the club are located in New 
York City. Mr. Sisson has been a member of the club since 1893 
and has served as a director for several terms and one term as 
vice president. During his association with the organization he 
has initiated some of its most important work in furthering the 
improvement of the Jersey breed in America. He was a member 
ot the committee which drew up the register of merit rules and 
made the scale of points for the Jersey breed. His own excellent 
herd of Jerseys at his Potsdam farm combines desirable con- 
lormation with heavy production of a remarkable degree. Mr. 
Sisson is also a breeder of Belgian horses and a member of the 
Belgian Horse Society. He was former president of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and is now a director of that organiza- 
tion. He is also president of the New York State Forestry Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Society for Preservation of Forests. 
He is also a former president of the Northern New York De- 
velopment League. 


Deerfield Glassine Co. Makes Additions 


Monroe Bripce, Mass., January 28, 1929.—During the past three 
months, the Deerfield Glassine Company has made extensive al- 
terations in the pulp-handling equipment and has added extensive 
beating equipment which increases the beating capacity of the 
plant 25 per cent. 

These alterations were determined on by the directors of the 
company after starting up the second paper machine during the 
past summer. This second paper machine was installed on very 
recent improvements in glassine equipment of European plants, 
and was designed especially for the very highest grades of glassine 
paper. 

A recent visit to the plant by a paper maker who has had inter- 
national experience, brought forth the exclamation that the second 
machine was in a class by itself for the manufacture of the highest 
grades of product, and led up to a study of improving the beating 
operations with that object in view. Not only has the beating 
equipment been materially increased, but all the old beating equip- 
ment has been entirely rebuilt, for the improvement of the circu- 
lation, and with the-result that the density of stock as now beaten 
is higher than ever before. 

During the alterations the entire laboratory equipment was 
transferred to a location in the beater room at the end toward the 
machine room, and an installation was made of miniature beating 
equipment with which tests of all available raw material are made 
by the laboratory, and a determination made of the possibilities 
of absolutely uniform treatment of raw material, that is, the cor- 
recting in the beating of such variations as occur in the best avail- 
able raw material. All of this work has been done under direction 
of the technical staff of the plant, and the results obtained indicate 
uniformity of product. 

The pulp-handling equipment recently installed includes a Lidger- 
wood cableway, electrically operated, which handles a ton of raw 
material at a time, direct from the cars to the mill’s storehouse, 
or to the enormous pulp shredder at which point the beater fur- 
nishes are made up. From this point to the beaters, the pulp is 
handled by Robbins pulp conveyors in the most approved manner. 

The Deerfield Glassine Company is now manufacturing, besides 
a high grade glassine paper entirely produced on the new paper 
machine, an especially transparent paper which it has designated 
“Plateglassine.” 

On the first machine installed the company is now producing a 
special character of product which it terms “Glassite,” which is 
particularly attractive where strength and flexibility are required, 
and where price is an object. 

This company acquired the entire village at Monroe Bridge 
during March, 1927, and in the meantime has entirely rebuilt the 
property, which program included the rebuilding of a 136-inch 
Fourdrinier machine, installed during the plant’s operations on 
kraft paper. This machine was entirely rebuilt, and constituted 
the first operation in the manufacture of glassine paper. After 
this machine had been operating a year, the company started up 
its second machine, and with the change in program for the manu- 
facture of some special products, the recent alterations have been 
developed. 


Wood Flong Corp. at Hoosick Falls 
[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hoosick Fats, N. Y., January 29, 1929—The Wood Flong 
Corporation which purchased the malleable plant of the Walter A. 
Wood Company now has two new units operating on a three shift 
basis and has abandoned its plant at Stillwater. Two units are 
now being moved from the old factory to Hoosick Falls and will 
be installed immediately in the newly acquired property for ex- 
perimental purposes. Another new unit will also be installed at 
the malleable plant which will make four units which will be 
used for production purposes. Superintendent Benjamin Town- 
send has taken up his residence in this village. 
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CMIMITITINITII LE A 


A Semi-Automatic Sheet Machine for Pulp 
Strength Testing 


By Hellm, Schwalbe * 


The preparation of test sheets from beaten or unbeaten half- 
stuff, such as cellulose or wood pulp, is the decisive part of the 
strength determination. ,The question of beating in pebble mill 
or experimental hollander is less important than that of unobjec- 
tionable, always reproducible sheet formation. Everyone who has 
ever engaged in strength testing knows that the preparation of 
the sheets demands great care. Even sheets that appear fault- 
less often show great errors on the very sensitive testing appara- 
tus which are usual in Europe. The rest of the procedure of 
strength testing has been so successfully standardized that any 
considerable errors can hardly be made. In the sheet formation, 
on the other hand, it is repeatedly observed that one laboratory 
obtains satisfactory results quickly while another must experi- 
ment a longer time. Quite a number of sheet machines have al- 
ready been proposed hy Lampén, Wilén, the author, Miller, Clark. 
Macdonald, Wazau, Schopper and others. All these are fun- 
damentally similar. The filling of the sieve with the fiber sus- 
pension is done by hand. 

Simplicity of the Machine 

The uniformity of the sheet depends on the method of pouring 
in the fiber suspension and drawing off the water, It has been 
asserted repeatedly that this was so difficult that the work must 
be left to one single operator, This is not right in any case. In 
many laboratories, including the author's, the entire strength test- 
ing is carried on by a novice. In order that the legitimate de- 
sires might be realized, viz—that even such cheap labor as old 
or infirm workers might be drawn into this occupation, the au- 
thor has designed a new sheet machine. He was assisted by 
Mr. Zwiling, Fr. Brandt as well as by the progressive firm of 
Volknar, Hanig & Co., Heidenan, 

Preparing the Pulp 

In the many years of practical operation of strength testing 
by the author, it has been shown that it is very important to 
mix the pulp with water homogeneously whether it be beaten or 
unbeaten stock, This is often quite difficult because the fibers 
twist themselves together again instead of separating singly in the 
water. This (uniform mixing) must be attained and immediately 
the stock brought upon the sieve in order that agglomeration should 
not occur. I formerly used a dough kneading machine which was 


* Papier-Fabrikant XXVI, 32, p. 485, Aug. 5, 1928. 
Stevens, Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Heidenan, Germany. 


Translated by R. H. 


improved in the course of a year by strengthening the agitator 
blades, enclosing the apparatus, etc. Turning had to be done 
by hand. It happened that it would be turned sometimes slowly 
and sometimes fast, even when the duration was kept constant 
by means of a sand glass. When the pulp was sufficiently dis- 
persed in the water, it was poured through a funnel over the en- 
tire sieve. This operation often required so long a time that 
agglomeration occurred, since the time for sedimentation of the 
fibers is so very short. 
Improved Design 

An incidental suggestion of Prof. Von Possanner was em- 
ployed. This was bringing the stirring device directly over the 
sieve chamber. This, however, introduced the difficulty of how 
to conduct the pulp from a round, stirring vessel on to a rec- 
tangular sieve. The solution was found in a suitably shaped 
connecting chamber. Inside this are vanes which in the upper 
part are parallel to the short side of the sieve and in the lower 
part are parallel to the long side. The connecting chamber is 
filled with water. The well agitated pulp suspension falls into 
this whereupon the water is immediately drawn off through the 
sieve. The fiber stream is distributed evenly over the rectan- 
gular sieve by the vanes. Above all these serve to still the agi- 
tation of the pulp so that the sheet is not spoiled by a whirlpool. 
Otherwise it often happens that more pulp is found in the middle 
of the sheet than in the corners, As can be seen from the photo- 
graph which shows the final model and from the drawing which 
represents the principle very clearly, the apparatus is surmounted 
by the round mixing chamber of 4 liters net capacity. The agi- 
tator is driven by a small motor, It is carefully represented as 
a planetary stirrer. Two stirrers turn in opposite direction to 
the principal agitator. Perforations in the blades facilitate the 
mixing. Finally there are four stout projecting vanes on the 
sides of the vessel. The motion is toward the outside. All 
surfaces are so made that no pulp can adhere to them and later 
drop off and ruin the sheet. At the bottom of the mixing chamber 
is a slide which can be opened instantaneously by a jerk. 


The Sieve Frames 


The connecting chamber with its vanes was described above. 
To this is joined the sieve frame. This is the sieve frame already 
described by the author and is built like the hand sieve frames 
made of metal. The bottom wire, like the top, is not soldered, 
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but stretched tightly. The water chamber fastens to the sieve and 
contracts gradually to the neck and water draw off pipe. The 
latter is connected by a rubber hose to the laboratory waste 
pipe. With this new design of the stirring device, it was no 
longer possible, as formerly, to fasten down the lower part of 
the apparatus and tilt over just the upper part, It was much 
more necessary to fasten the upper part rigidly and stable while 
the underframe is lowered from beneath so that the sheet mold 
can be removed. The lower part 1s balanced by a counterpoise 
so that it can easily be pressed against the upper part. Two 
rubber gaskets are used for the union of the upper and lower 
part. By means of thumb screws, which are but lightly tightened, 
complete closure is obtained. The hose connecting below on the 
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left serves for filling the 
apparatus with wate, 
The vent cock on th 
right above permits the 
air to escape. The glass 
stand pipe shows wheth. 
er or not the apparaty 
is filled with water y 
to the mixing chamber, 
as is necessary. Mea. 
while the weighed pyj 
at the necessary ily. 
tion (3 or 4 liters) 
poured into the 

chamber. The 

motor is switched on an( 
should run five minute. 
The time is determined 


by a five minute san 
glass. Immediately ¢ 
the expiration of this 
period the stirring moto; 
is switched off, the slic 
drawn back and the be 
tom drain valve opened 
In order to re-enfor 
the suction water is in- 
jected through the se 
ond hose seen at th 
right in the photograph 
so that aspiration is in- 
duced. Much stronger 
suction is required than 
formerly since thr 
amount of water above 
the sieve is greater. 


Procedure 

The sheet formation is 
extraordinarily simple 
Only the following man 
ipulations are required 

(1) To weigh out th: 
pulp by means of a sy 
cial counter weight of 
the proper 
grams, 

(2) To dil:ure this wih 
4 liters of 
means of a sp2cially «l- 
ibrated measuring ve- 
sel. 

(3) To pour this inte 
the mixing chamber, 
start the motor, invert 
the sand glass. 

(4) When the sand has run out open the slide and the drain 
valve simultaneously. Open the suction water valve. 

(5) Wait five minutes, again timed by the sand glass. 

(6) Slacken the screws, lower the underframe, take out th 
sheet mold. 

(7) Couch off the sheet. The couching pressure is the weight 
of the sheet mold. Hand pressure must not be used. 

(8) Press and dry as described in earlier publication. 


number 0! 


water ') 


A Semi-Automatic Device 


The sheet formation is so far simplified that it can be spoken 
of as semi-automatic. Making it still more automatic cannot 
bring any turther advautage, but only add to the cost. Even the 
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benefit of a semi-automatic operation, independent of the skill 
and carefulness of the workers would rot justify the greater pur- 
chase price of the apparatus, if the resulting strength tests were 
not sufficiently accurate. The limit of error within which the 
results of strength tests on the same pulp should lie is of utmost 
importance. It is natural as in all paper testing to fix the atten- 
tion on the mean value of the individual numbers obtained for 
a given sheet. The strength number, i.e.—the average break- 
ing length and average folding number, for the individual sheees 
must lie within the limit of error. This is given as 19 per cent 
in Scandinavia. In many paper mills even 2 per cent to 5 per 
cent has been attained, Greater fluctuations may occur, of course, 
in the individual kilo breaking weights for a given test sheet. 
In the following numerical tables the author has given values 
which were obtained with the new sheet apparatus in continuous 
operation. Table 1 is especially important. Ten pulps were tested 
for each of which three sheets were made. It occasionally 
happens that a sheet turns out badly in which case another is 
made, In the table are given the average values as well as the 
per cent variations from the mean. These variations are well 
within all practical requirements, 


Test Results 


TABLE 1 
ACCURACY OF REPEATED STRENGTH TESTS 
Variation from the mean 
Breaking length in mm. in per cent 


) 


Test 1 Test 2 Average 
7230 7112 
7875 

8235 

§320 

6160 

9885 

9765 

8445 

7835 5 

7515 7565 


In Table 2 the variations are given for the breaking farce in 
kilos for the long and short directions of the sheet, also the 
breaking lengths calculated from the force in kilos and the stretch. 
The values for the long and the short directions agree vey 
well for the new sheet apparatus. The sheet is equal over its 
entire surface, a sign that the uniform distribution of the pulp 
has been accomplished. 
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TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LONG AND SHORT WAY OF 
THE SHEET 
Breaking force, kilos Breaking length, mm. Stretch, per cent 
Lengthwise Crosswise Lengthwise Crosswise Lengthwise Crosswise 
g 12.1 8200 7 2.3 2.39 

2 3680 

7975 

9780 

9600 
10000 

9200 

9000 
: 6330 . 

) 9.31 9.2: 5280 5240 2.68 2.87 

In Table 3 the idividual breaking force in kilos is given for 
different strips of the same sheet. The fluctuations are not great 


and agree throughout as well as the best papers usually do. 
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TABLE 3 
INDIVIDUAL TESTS ON STRIPS FROM THE SAME SHEET 
-—— — ———Breaking force in kilos ———————————__, 
Lengthwise Crosswise 
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In Table 4 are given the individual folding tests for a single 

sheet. They agree very well together. The author knows from 

the manufacture of bag paper the variations that occur in such 

high folding numbers. The fluctuations are extraordinarily small 

in the sheets from the new sheet apparatus. It should be noted 
that each series of results represent a different pulp. 


TABLE 4 
INDIVIDUAL FOLDING TESTS ON STRIPS FROM THE 
SAME SHEET 
way Short way 
- ties! 


on ~— 
2435 
2309 
1240 
1184 
1623 
2296 
2795 
2402 
1252 
1314 


In conclusion it may be said that with the new sheet making 
apparatus an advance in the working method has been made. The 
exactness is not improved any by it, but it suffices for practical 
requirements, Complete elimination of all disagreements in tests 
is unobtainable with such inhomogeneous material as cellulose 
with its innumerable tiny fibers. Some inequalities in fiber ar- 
ratigement will always remain, The results obtained are, however, 
sufficiently exact for practical purposes. 

It is interesting in this connection to find outside confirmation 
of this conviction. The Finnish Pulp Manufacturers Association, 
through its sales agency, has distributed to all its customers printed 
information regarding the methods of strength testing, the degree 
of disintegration, etc., as they are used in Finland. At the same 
time a notice of the activity of the Helsingfors Central Labora- 
tory is sent in order to point out the superiority of Finnish Pulp 
resulting from the regular universal control. 

Finally a reprint of the excellent address* of Dr. Lampén before 
the general meeting of the Technical Section of the Paper 
Maker’s Association of Great Britain & Ireland, March 21st, 1928, 


2 Printed in TAPPI section of Paper Trade Journal, July 5, 1928. pp 1-7. 
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Utilization of Wood Waste and “Waste” Woods 
through the Semi-Chemical Pulping Process 


The “semi-chemical” pulping process, reported by the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory about two years ago,” was the out- 
come of a consistent research on the part of the Laboratory staff 
to increase the efficiency of wood utilization by producing greater 
yields of pulp from a given quantity of wood. By means of this 
process it is possible to realize a return as pulp of 75 per cent 
or even more of the original wood substance; the strictly chemical 
pulping processes rarely yield more than 50 per cent and usually 
much less. 

In addition to the interesting fact of increased yields the pro- 
cess has been found particularly well suited to the pulping of wood 
wastes and of certain little-used species, often termed “waste 
woods.” The purpose of this paper is to report some recent ex- 
periments in the pulping of such materials. 

The “semi-chemical” process was so named because it employs 
a combination of chemical and of mechanical actions. The name 
is rather unsatisfactory, however, since it is not nearly so de- 
scriptive as the tems “semi-kraft” and “semi-sulphite”, which are 
applied to processes of a somewhat similar nature that have been 
developed at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, but it has 
been in use long enough to make a change difficult. 

As a preface to the presentation of pertinent pulping data the 
process will be briefly described. It consists of the following 
operations : 

1. The chips, or other material, are placed in a digester and are 
treated with a solution of sodium sulphite and sodium bicarbonate. 
The ratios of these chemicals to the wood and to each other vary 
according to the results desired. Depending upon the quantities of 
each chemical] that are used, the solution ranges from practically 
neutral to slightly alkaline in reaction. 

2. The chips are impregnated with chemical at relatively low 
temperatures, by the use of either hydrostatic or steam pressure. 

3. The excess liquor is then removed for use in a subsequent 
operation. This operation is often referred to as “blowing back” 
the liquor. The returned liquor is placed in storage tanks, is forti- 
fied by the addition of fresh chemicals, and is used again in the 
next cook, 

4. The digester temperature is raised and the chemical action is 
completed by means of the reagents absorbed by and remaining 
in the chips. The quantity of chemicals thus used is small and the 
spent digester liquors may be discarded. They may, however, be 
recovered if desired. The liquors are not corrosive nor of ob- 
jectionable odor and their pollution possibilities are small. The 
product is not pulp but consists of softened chips quite similar in 
appearance to the original wood. 

5. These softened chips are reduced to pulp by appropriate re- 
fining. In our experience the best machine to accomplish this re- 
sult is the rod mill. Other devices, however, may be employed. 

The quality of the pulp will vary with (a) the quantity of 
chemical used and the ratio of sulphite to bicarbonate, (b) the 
cooking temperature and pressure, {c) the species and quality of 
wood used, and (d) the rod mill or other processing accorded tc 
it. Products have been made in the laboratory ranging from the 
crudest boards to light-colored print and catalog papers, and from 
weak sleazy sheets of practically no value to strong papers suit- 
able for wrapping, container liners, or boards. 

1Senior Chemist in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

2A semi-chemical pulping process. By Rue, Wells, Rawling, and Staidl. 
Technical Association Papers, Series X, p. 90 (1927); Paper Trade J. 8 


No. 13, p. 50-53 (September 23, 1926); Pulp and Paper Mag. of Canada, 24, 
p. 1163-1167 (September 30, 1926). 
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By C. E. Curran ' 


When first developed the process was thought to be adapted 
only to hardwoods, but recent experiments have shown this con- 
clusion te be unfounded since excellent papers have been made 
from several softwood species. Hardwood semi-chemical pulps, 
however, possess severai noteworthy qualities, particularly their 
capacity to produce strong papers when properly processed, This 
quality presumably depends partly upon the chemical composition 
of the hardwood fiber and partly upon the peculiar milling action 
of the rod mill in developing a strong pulp from this particular 
type of material. At any rate, papers greatly exceeding in strength, 
qualities the values usually associated with short fibers, may be 
made from short-fibered woods. 

At present, color is the most serious obstacle to the commercial 
use of the process. Since no method of bleaching semi-chemical 
pulps has yet been devised, the color of the product depends 
largely on the original wood; it may, however, be influenced 
to some extent by chemical conditions, such for example as the 
ratios of sulphite to carbonate in the cooking liquors. Although 
this dependency limits the field of use of the process, it is possible 
to manufacture many products from semi-chemical pulp more eco- 
nomically, we believe, than they are now produced by other 
methods, 

The matter of cost, depending as it does upon local wood 
prices, upon the kind and the condition of wood used, and upon 
local labor and steam costs, is difficult to deal with. In the 
original article’ on this process, the authors quoted a production 
cost of $27.02 per ton to slush pulp (oven-dry basis) with wood at 
$10.00 per cord. Leaving the wood out of account the pulping cost 
was about $17.50 per ton, a figure that may be considered ap- 
proximately accurate. This cost is higher than conversion costs 
for either sulphite or ground-wood, although lower than those fer 
kraft pulp. However, the wood costs involved in the sulphite and 
the mechanical methods bring their total costs up sharply, whereas 
in the semi-chemical process cheaper woods may be used and, 
in comparison with the purely chemical pulping methods, greater 
yields are secured per unit weight of wood. 

Properly prepared, semi-chemical pulps are amenable to pro- 
cessing and to development of the fiber strength, particularly 
through proper rod-mill treatment, and products, either very 
strong or possessing other advantageous qualities, may be secured 
by appropriate modification of the processing variables. 

Several commercial units are now using the semi-chemical pro- 
cess. Its first application was to the production of corrugating 
board from extracted chestnut chips.* A second plant of about 60 
tons daily capacity has just been placed in operation, and others 
are contemplated. These mills, of course, are in the South. An- 
other southern mill is producing a light-colored wrapper from 
southern gum. Both of these products compete successfully in 
their respective markets, partly because they are lower in cost but 
more especially because they meet and often exceed the quality of 
competitive products from other sources. 

The two developments mentioned, for producing respectively 
corrugating board and wrapping, illustrate the employment of the 
semi-chemical pulping process both for utilizing (a) a wood waste 


3 The semi-chemical process has been patented and arrangements have been 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture to license its use for the production of 
corrugating board from any material, or of any product from chestnut wood 
or chips, exclusively to the Southern Extract Company for a period of five 
years, beginning in May, 1926. This step was taken to insure a commercial 
application and demonstration of the process. It is unlikely that any further 
licenses will be issued, since the ar sy of the original license has been ful- 
filled. Every person is free to use the process for any purpose that does not 
conflict with the original license. 
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and (b) a little-used species; both uses have resulted in the 
conversion of an. economic: waste to a serviceable material. The 
commercial success of these ventures has led the Laboratory to 
apply the semi-chemical process to certain other waste woods and 
wood waste; in the attempt to develop a variety of products. 
Three such experiments will now be considered as illustrative of 
certain possibilities in the two types of raw materials, 

An interesting example of the application of the process to 
waste materials was undertaken about a year ago, when the Labo- 
ratory began to study the conversion of hogged mill waste of 
both hardwood and softwood species into a substitute for kraft 
that could be used to “dilute” the kraft furnish in container liner. 
The product needed was one that would supply greater strength 
and stiffness than old papers and would still be plentiful and low 
in cost. The raw material consisted of hogged fuel varying from 
sawdust to pieces of slabs or plank up to two feet in length; it 
furthermore contained about 30 per cent bark. Probably 10 per 
cent was’ hardwood; the balance was softwood. It was handled 
just as received, without resort to screening or chipping. 

Three pulping experiments were made under varying conditions 
as set forth in Table 1. Depending on the conditions, the yields 
varied from 59 to 79 per cent of the weight of over-dry wood 
The product was converted into a bogus kraft and several runs 
on the paper machine were made alter different degrees of ro4d- 
mill treaiment. Strength data on the machine-made sheets are 
given in Table together with certain figures relative to power 
input in rod-mill processing. 
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TABLE 2 
STRENGTH DATA FOR MACHINE-MADE 
FROM HOGGED MILL WASTE BY 
CHEMICAL PROCESS 
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semi-chemical pulp could be 
cost as spruce groundwood. 


A cost analysis indicated that the 
produced at approximately the same 
The strength values obtained showed that the semi-chemical prod- 
uct would impart to the finished sheet tearing-strength qualities 
and “bender” greatly exceeding the values possible with ground- 
wood and equivalent to sulphite screenings, which had a much 
higher “hook” value per ton; the Mullen test was better than for 
ground-wood stock, Semi-chemical pulp, therefore, can replace 
both the groundwood, which would normally be produced from 
spruce, and the screenings, which, as a rule, would not be avail- 
able in sufficient quantity from a given pulping operation to meet 
the needs of a commercial mill, and at the same time it will permit 
a reduction in the amount of kraft in the furnish, consequently 
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lowering mill production costs. Its use will also provide a means 
for the.profitable disposal of what would otherwise be a waste 
material, good only for fuel and available in greater amount than 
the normal fuel needs of the plant. <A plant will probably be 
built to produce such pulp. 

In a second instance semi-chemical pulp was produced from 
certain hardwood species, namely, maple, birch and aspen. These 
species are the so-called “weed trees” of the New England and the 
Lake States forest areas, coming in as second growth on cut- 
over forest lands. When grown to lumber size they are too valu- 
able for pulping, but the thinnings incident: to proper forestry 
practice and the tops, branches, and cull timber that are waste 
when these species are logged for lumber constitute a large source 
of material for which there is now no satisfactory outlet. 

Mixtures of the three species mentioned were subjected to cook- 
ing conditions similar to those reported above for wood waste. 
The resulting pulps were fabricated into test liners. In one in- 
stance a nine-point test board was made of 75 per cent semi- 
chemical pulp and 25 per cent kraft with a backing of mixed 
papers; in a second instance the liner was 100 per cent hardwood 
semi-chemical pulp with a “chip” back. These boards were pro- 
duced on a combination Fourdrinier and cylinder machine. The 
mixed kraft and semi-chemical toards had a bursting factor of 
0.45 and averaged 364 double folds. The 100 per cent semi-chem- 
ical product in combination with old newsprint tested 0.64 burst- 
ing factor and 660 double folds. Both products compared favor- 
ably in quality with commercial test liners. The all semi-chemical 
liner was particularly good. The possibility thus afforded of re- 
placing kraft pulp by a much cheaper. material is interesting. The 
further fact that immense quantities of the “waste woods” used 
sre available practically at the back door* of many mills using 
such pulp is also significant in its favorable aspect toward the 
stabilizing of present industrial developments. 

Another cooperative project has also yielded excellent infor- 
mation regarding the possibilities of the semi-chemical process 
with a so-called waste wood. A quantity of northern white 
cedar was submitted by a Canadian company early in 1927, 
together with samples of various boards then being prepared by 
them from screening and from sulphite pulp and which they 
desired to produce, if possible, from cedar. This material was 
handled according to the conditions set forth in Table 3. The 
yields were 74 per cent or greater, The products of the cooks 
were subjected to rod-mill treatment and were then made into 
sheets showing the strength values given in Table 4. For the 
sake of comparison these values are contrasted, in Table 5, with 
those of commercial boards; for obvious reasons the names or 
sources of the commercial preducts are not disclosed. The com- 
parative values shown are strikingly indicative of the possibil- 
ities of semi-chemical papers for the products under discussion. 

Laboratory experiments relative to the production of fiber 
boards of the insulation type have also been made. Very ex- 
cellent products of this type have been prepared but at present 


*Clapp and Boyce, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin 1241. How the 
United States can meet its present and future pulpwood requirements. 
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PULPING DATA FOR SEMI-CHEMICAL COOKS OF HOGGED MILL WASTE 
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TABLE 3—DATA FOR THE PULPING OF NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR (THUJA OCCIDENTALIS) BY THE SEMI-CHEMICAL PROCESS 
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it seems there is no advantage to be gained by pressing the 
use of the semi-chemical process in this field, since a large 
number of excellent and low-cost processes are already avail- 
able. 
Principal Points 

The principal points of interest attaching to the foregoing ex- 
periments are as follows: 

1. A method that will increase by 50 per cent or more the 
pulp return from a given quantity of wood substance has been 
found. 


2. The process employed results in pulp having a strength ané 


TABLE 5 
STRENGTH TESTS ON COMMERCIAL PAPERS FOR COMPARI- 
SON WITH PAPERS PRODUCED FROM NORTHERN WHITE 
CEDAR (THUJA OCCIDENTALIS) SEMI-CHEMICAL PULPS 
(SEE TAB 4) 
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other qualities suitable for the replacement of more expensive 
pulps in a variety of products—particularly in wrapping papers 
and boards, which comprise a large part of the present paper 
tonnage. 

3. The process is equally applicable to wood wastes and to 
little-used wood species—“waste woods”—as well as to the cus- 
tomary pulp woods. This means that an outlet may be afforded 
for the present tremendous volume of saw-mill and industrial 
wood wastes on the one hand, and for hardwood thinnings and 


cull timber on the other. The first is a step forward in the war _ 


on industrial waste ;-the second factor is of utmost interest in the 
cause of practical forestry. 


The experiments recounted indicate only a few of the possibil- 
ities for the use of the semi-chemical process, In addition to 
the products noted a wide variety of papers has been made 
from both softwoods and hardwoods, using types of raw mate- 
rial which do not come within the scope of this discussion. It 
comprises cheap print, cheap writing, catalog, and book papers, 
wrappers ranging from butcher’s manila to greaseproof, and 
various types of boards. 

There seems little reason to doubt that as our knowledge of 
the influence of the pulping variables and the methods of pro- 
cessing are extended the possible uses of the products may be 
multiplied many fold. 

Summary 

Experiments in the application of the semi-chemical process 
to wood waste and to “waste woods” have been described. Semi- 
chemical pulps from these sources are suitable for incorporation 
in various types of paper boards, including insulating boards, 
replacing more expensive pulps and thus offering an outlet for 
raw materials that at present are largely economic wastes, ‘The 
favorable results of the experiments, the present success of exist- 
ing commercial semi-chemical pulping units, the experimental de- 
velopment of a large number of commercial paper grades from 
semi-chemical pulp, and the opportunity afforded for the re- 
duction of an economic waste, all suggest the desirability of 
widely extending the application of the semi-chemical process. 


Dusty Cement Floors 
SpectaL Ingurry No. 120 


A member writes: “I have a problem which I would like t 
submit to members of TAPPI and others, for consideration. 

“Cement floors prepared by the ‘Kalman Process’ which is used 
to make cement extremely hard and to close the pores, are never- 
theless dusty. Paints and solutions of silicate of soda do not 
adhere to the floor. 

“I would appreciate any suggestions that anyone can offer, based 
on his experience with this or a similar problem.” 

All who contribute to this inquiry will receive a complete tran- 
script of replies in blank. Please pass the inquiry along to other 
members of your organization so that the final report may be 
made as valuable as possible. Send replies to Secretary, TAPP], 
18 E. 41st street, New York. 


TABLE 4—ROD-MILL DATA AND STRENGTH TESTS ON PAPERS PRODUCED FROM NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 
(THUJA OCCIDENTALIS) SEMI-CHEMICAL PULPS 
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Vulcanized Fiber Board 


By Joseph Rossman * 


Vulcanized fiber, according to the Classification and Definitions 
of Paper, is paper or board rendered hard and waterproof. It is 
made by passing waterleaf paper through a strong bath of zinc 
chloride and washed. Several sheets are then pressed together 
while wet into a hard compact mass. 

The Use of Zinc Chloride 

The process of making vulcanized fiber is illustrated by U. S. 
patent 113,454 granted in 1871. It consists in immersing the paper 
until it is saturated, in a bath of concentrated chloride of zinc, 
or of the chlorides of tin, calcium, magnesium, or aluminum. The 
paper or other fabric to be treated should be heated before being 
immersed, so as to expel all moisture, and facilitate the process. 
This may be done by passing it through a heated chamber, or over 
a heated surface. The heating chamber, roller, or other apparatus, 
should be so placed that the paper may pass immediately from it 
into the bath of zinc chloride, so as to lose as little heat as pos- 
sible. The vessel containing the chemical bath should be made 
of lead, sand stone, or other substance not readily affected by 
chlorine, and should be sufficiently large to permit the paper or 
other fabric, if in a continuous sheet, to pass backward and for- 
ward within it, while immersed in the bath. This may be effected 
by the use of a series of leaden rollers, over which the paper may 
pass up and down or horizontally, so as to remain a sufficient 
time in the bath to become completely saturated; or, a series of 
baths may be employtd, if preferred, for this purpose. 

As the paper or other fabric passes out of the chemical bath, the 
surplus adhering liquor is removed by means of scrapers, or by 
passing between rollers, and is allowed to run back into the bath. 
The paper or other fabric is then passed into a trough of water 
and washed until free from all surplus liquor. This water may 
be made slightly alkaline by the admixture of carbonate of soda 
or other alkali, so as to neutralize any adhering liquor. The paper 
or other fabric thus treated is then dried slowly at moderate heat, 
and afterward smoothed and calendered, if desired, in the manner 
usual in the manufacture of paper. By this process the paper or 
other fabric is rendered strong and tough, approaching, in these 
respects, to the quality of parchment or skin, while some degree of 
flexibility is retained. Paper thus treated may be made of any 
desired thickness by placing together the sheets as they pass from 
the chemical bath, as by rolling continuously around a cylinder or 
otherwise, and uniting them by pressure, after which the article 
thus formed is washed in water to remove the surplus liquor. The 
requisite pressure may be obtained by using a pair of rolls, one of 
which should be heated. 

A rough texture or surface may be given by sifting emery, pow- 
dered glass, sand, or other material substance, between the layers 
or on the outer surface, as may be desired, and paper or other 
vegetable fiber thus prepared may be used for many purposes in 
the arts. If, on the other hand, it is desired to produce a sub- 
stance having great flexibility and softness, resembling soft vul- 
canized rubber, without the elasticity of that article, the paper or 
other fabric is immersed to saturation in the chemical bath, and 
then as it leaves the bath it is passed over a heated roller of lead, 
or other suitable material, into a washing vessel containing a weak 
solution of any suitable alkali in water, and thence into a bath of 
a solution of water and glycerine, in the proportion of two parts 
by measure, of water, to one of glycerine, or a solution of sugar 
and water in similar proportion. This glyceriné or sugar bath 
may be used cold; but it is better to have it heated a little below 
212 deg. F. In this bath it should remain about six hours or more, 
according to the degree of softness required. 

The Use of Sulphuric Acid 
Sulphuric acid may be used to give a vulcanized fiber. According 


’ Patent Examiner, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


to U. S. patent 137,451, the paper is first immersed in a bath oi 
sulphuric acid, after removal from which it is subjected to a 
higher temperature to accelerate the action of the acid in dissolv- 
ing its fiber, either by treating it to an air bath, in which the 
absorption of moisture from the air by the acid produces the re- 
quired heat, or by subjecting it to a hot air bath or blast. When, 
by this means, the fiber of the material has been partially dissolved 
is subjected to pressure to expel the excess of acid and promote 
the agglutination of the fiber and compact the material together. 
The material is next treated to a water bath and to compression 
therein, to eliminate the acid as far as possible and complete the 
agglutination of the material into a compact homogeneous mass, 
this step of the process being prolonged without interruption until 
the required effect is produced. The process is repeated, if neces- 
sary, after the material is thoroughly dried, until the required 
stiffness, tenacity, and flexibility are attained. The material may 
be formed from two or more thicknesses of cloth, or of any 
number of thicknesses of cloth and fibrous material combined, ac- 
cording to the use to which it is to be applied. 


The Use of Cupro-Ammonium Salts 

Paper can also be parchmentized and united by means of a 
cupro-ammonium solution. It is well known that if paper or 
vegetable woven tissue be immersed in copperized ammonia for a 
time insufficient to effect complete solution, whereby a pasty or 
glutinous condition of surface is obtained, and if two surfaces 
thus treated be brought together under pressure, they will adhere. 
In U. S. patent 86,103 the sheets of paper are passed through a 
bath of cupro ammonium solution and pressed together. 


Forming on a Mold 

In the manufacture of vulcanized fiber the general plan has 
been to form the fiber upon a rigid cylinder or mold. There are, 
however, certain disadvantages in the manufacture of vulcanized 
fiber in this manner, especially when it is desired to produce thin 
sheets of uniform thickness throughout and having an even sur- 
face. In employing the usual method the vulcanized fiber, after 
having been formed around a rigid cylinder, is cut longitudinally 
with the cylinder and removed in the form of a sheet. In the 
subsequent treatment and washing and drying of the fiber it is 
liable to warp, wrinkle and buckle in such a manner that it is 
often impossible to flatten and straighten out such sheets, so that 
they can be used for the purpose designed. In the practice of the 
invention of U. S. patent 350,401 the fiber is formed under a 
proper pressure as usual, in a compact body around a collapsible 
mold or cylinder, and then the cylinder is collapsed, so that the 
fiber may readily be removed in an endless sheet or tube, in which 
form it is subjected to the usual washing process for removing the 
chloride of zinc. It is then stretched and dried upon a former, 
which may also be an adjustable or collapsible one, then cut into 
sheets of the proper size. Such sheets, when made according to 
the invention will be compact, smooth and even, and entirely free 
from any wrinkles or imperfections. Any suitable collapsible cyl- 
inder or mold may be used. 

According to U. S. patent 336,330 the tendency of the fiber to 
warp when made on a round form is obviated by substituting for 
the round or cylindrical reel'a flat sided one, consisting of a tri- 
angular, square, or many sided prism, or it might have only two 
sides. Although the under side of the sheet will then still be the 
shortest, yet as all the inequalities produced will be at the angles, 
and not distributed through the sheets, the evils will be largely 
avoided. 

The following abstracts give a survey of the U. S. patents for 
making vulcanized fiber board consisting of a number of layers 
united together: 
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1. Scorrern 86,103. Jan. 19,:1869. 

Paper united by impregnation with ammonia solution, of) copper 
salts and pressed together. 

2. Scumupr 113,454. Apr. 4, 1871. 

The treatment of paper, sized or unsized, paper pulp, and other 
vegetable fabrics and substances. with a bath. of the mother water 
of chlorides. of zinc, tin, calcium, magnesium, or aluminum, or 
either of ‘them,-with or: without the admixture of carbonates and 
oxides-or other.substances, and the subsequent. washing. with water 
or alkaline solution. 

3. /Tayztor 114,880. Mar. 16, 1871. 

Paper is saturated with chloride of zinc, afterwards- washed in 
water, then several -sheets are laid together and combined by 
pressing. with a hot iron. 

4. . Karcueskr 137,451. Apr. 1, 1873. 

Gloth-or other. vegetable textile fabrics, either alone or united 
with: paper or similar fibrous material, rendered insoluble in water 
-by treatment with sulfuric acid. 

5. .Anprews 312,945. - Fes. 24; 1885. 

The process of manufacturing parchmentized paper board by 
first treating the paper board with acid, forming a laminated 
yboard by winding the acid treated paper around a cylinder or drum 
until the material is of the desired thickness, cutting longitudinally 
through one side of the paper tube thus formed and flattening out 
the material to form a sheet, and.then subjecting the flat sheet 
to a bath of refrigerated liquid. 

6. Morrow 322,629. Jury 21, 1885. 

The process of treating sheets of paper and other fibrous vege- 
table substances consisting in subjecting the sheets to the action 
of nitric acid or a salt thereof, and then uniting layers of the 
sheets by pressure and heat. 

7. Lawrence 336,330. Fes. 16, 1886. 

In a machine for the manufacture of vulcanized fiber and similar 
goods, the combination of a flat sided reel, adapted to the mani- 
folding of the successive convolutions of the web, with a roller 
of sufficient weight to exclude the air between the layers. 

8. Tayior 350,401. Ocr. 5, 1886. 

The method of manufacturing vulcanized fiber, which consists 
in forming the fiber upon a mold or cylinder, removing the fiber 
therefrom in the form of an endless tube, subjecting such tube to 
the finishing operation or operations, then drying it upon a suitable 
former, and then cutting it so as to form a flat sheet or sheets. 

9. AwnprEews 352,729. Nov. 16, 1886. 

The process of manufacturing parchmentized paper board which 
consists in first passing paper through a bath of parchmentizing 
liquid, then uniting several layers of such paper by pressure to 
form a solid sheet, then perforating it, so as to allow the escape 
of any gas that may be generated within such sheet, then sub- 
mitting it to a water or neutralizing bath. 

10. MarsHALL 428,925. May 27, 1890. 

The invention consists in the method of treating the sheets by 
confining each sheet between corrugated boards in the washing 
vessel and subjecting them to the action of a current of water 
whereby the free acids or other converting agents. are eliminated 
therefrom while. under pressure, whereby. all danger of injury due 
to formation of blisters is avoided. 

11. _Anprews. 433,388. Jury 29, 1890. 

Two or more layers of woven fabric, the adjacent. surfaces of 
such layers. being united by parchmentizing, the outside surfaces 
being unparchmentized. 

12. Morrow 439,970. . Nov. 4, 1890. 

The method of making laminated forms of parchmentized 
fibrous material consisting in combining withthe vegetable fibrous 
material foreign matter. susceptible.of.change in the transforming 
bath, then .subjectmg the fibrous :material together with the 
foreign matter to the action of the transforming bath, and finaily 
superposing and impacting the sheet or sheets. 

13. Ropinson-459,258. Sept. 8, 1891. 


The invention consists of a machine for winding a web of 
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chemically treated fiber, the combination of the guide rolls, g 
tank forthe treating liquor, guides therein for the web of fiber, a 
flat former, and a roller adapted to press the fiber upon the former 
as the latter is revolved. 

14. Havey 510,421. Dec. 12, 1893. 

The process of forming parchmentized. paper. boards, which con- 
sists in passing the paper successively through a plurality of baths 
of parchmentizing liquid of varying degrees of. strength, first 
through that of greatest strength and last through that of least 
strength; then placing it in a bath of water to remove the chemi- 
cals, and then while still wet, folding or. placing a plurality of 
layers of the paper upon each. other and. uniting them. by pressure 
and heat. 

15. Harey 510,422, Dec. 12, 1893. 

Manufacturing parchmentized paper boards which consists in 
passing paper successively through a.plurality of baths. of parch- 
mentizing liquid of gradually increasing strength and then uniting 
several layers of the paper by pressure to form the required 
thickness. 

16. Harvey 510,423. Dec. 12, 1893. 

The method of manufacturing parchmentized paper boards, by 
passing paper successively through a plurality of baths of parch- 
mentizing liquid, of gradually decreasing strength, to one of 
which, at least, has been added nitrate of sodium or potash, then 
placing the paper in a bath of water to remove the chemical, and 
then uniting a plurality of layers of the treated paper by pressure. 
17. Hanna 510,424. Dec. 12, 1893. 

The process of manufacturing parchmentized paper boards by 
passing paper through a plurality of baths of parchmentizing 
liquid of gradually diminishing strength and then uniting several 
layers of the paper by pressure to form the required thickness. 
18. Hyatt 511,891. Jan. 2, 1894. 

Making vegetable parchment fabric which consists in first 
parchmentizing sheets of vegetable fiber with sulfuric acid, wash- 
ing the acid from such sheets, drying them, dissolving the sur- 
faces of the sheets by an ammoniacal solution of cupric oxide and 
pressing the sheets together. 

19. FALKENSTEIN 667,770. Fes. 12, 1901. 

Making artificial leather which consists in subjecting a backing 
of textile material and a facing of loosely matted or felted cellu- 
lose material to the influence of a bath of combined sulfuric acid 
and muriatic acid, removing all traces of free acids therefrom, in 
a bath of water and soda or ammonia, then subjecting to the in- 
fluence of a liquid filler consisting of glycerine, linseed oil, flour 
and degras for softening the face of the united materials and 
then subjecting the filled face to finishing operations. 

20. Gitiet 706,044. Aue. 5, 1902. 

Waterproof machine belting composed of layers of untreated 
textile fabric and of paper on both sides of the textile fabric, the 
paper rendered insoluble in water and hygroscopic, the layers being 
united solely by pressure while the paper is in a comparatively 
soft and plastic condition intimately to combine the fibers of the 
paper with the meshes of the fabric, whereby the use of cement 
or glue is avoided, the hygroscopic character of the paper prevent- 
ing it from becoming hard and brittle, the prepared paper con- 
stituting the outside layers of the laminated belting. 

21. -FALKENSTEIN 714,791. Dec. 2, 1902. 

The art of making artificial leather which consists in first sub- 
jecting one side of a facing of more or less closely: woven textile 
fabric to ‘the action of a bath containing sulfuric and muriatic 
acids, then covering the moistened side of the facing with an 
untreated ‘textile backing and thereafter subjecting -both facing 
and backing to pressure while the facing is still moist to thereby 
cause the two textiles to unite into a*homogeneous. sheet under 
the combined action of the acids and of pressure. 

22. Rupert 797,459. Aue. 15, 1905. 

A machine for forming hard fiber: sheets comprising an im- 
pregnating tank, a hollow heated forming cylinder. and heated 
pressure roll, means for driving the forming cylinder, independent 
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means for driving the pressure roll, levers careying the latter, ad- 
justable weights to.act om the: levers.and méchanical«means ‘for 
setting and holding the pressure roll away from the cylinder 
against the action of the weights. 

23, MARSHALL 897,757. Serr: 1, 1908. 

In a sheet combining machine the combination.with a..pair of 
revoluble heating cylinders arranged one above the other, of 
means for directing partially gelatinized sheets of paper between 
the cylinders, means for raising the upper cylinder and means for 
driving the lower cylinder, »whereby the upper cylinder will be 
driven by frietional contact with: the. interposed sheets. 

24. MarsHALL 897,758. Serr. 1, 1908. 

The process of making indurated fiber, consisting of subjecting 
a plurality of vegetable fiber sheets to a bath containing a solution 
having the property of causing a chemical change to take place in 
the vegetable fiber whereby a union of the sheets may be effected, 
substantially uniting the sheets by heat under moderate. pressure, 
cooling and.air curing, followed by repeated washing and soaking 
until no trace of the chemical used can be detected and the final 
passage of the united fiber sheet through drying rolls and calen- 
der rolls. 

25. MarsHALL 897,759. Sept. 1, 1908. 

In the manufacture of frber, the method of treating fiber sheets 
for the extraction of the chemicals therefrom, consisting of ren- 
dering one side of the sheet waterproof, and then soaking the 
sheet in water, whereby blistering or separating of the layers of 
the sheet is prevented. 

26. McGuire 925,128. June 15, 1909. 

The process of manufacturing elastic sheet material for trunks 
and the like, which consists.in softening sheets of vulcanized fiber 
by.the application of steam, then drying one side of each sheet by 
the application of heat, then laying a mat of spring steel strips 
previously subjected to. a bath of anti-rust material between the 
softened sheets with dried sides together, and then uniting the 
sheets and strips together. 

27. .MarSHALL 930,205. Aue. 3, 1909. 

The method of extracting the chemicals from sheets of fiber 
consisting in applying an adhesive waterproofing composition, to 
one side or face and to the edges of the sheet, and then subjecting 
the sheet to the action of water. 

28. Woop 931,979. Aue. 24, 1909 

The process of treating fibrous material which consists in sub- 
jecting a mass of fibrous material to a bath of chlorid of zinc 
and oil, permitting the mass to cool and set and absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere after it has been acted upon by the bath, 
driving off the moisture from the mass by heating it in an in- 
closed chamber after it has set, and then removing the chlorid 
of zinc from the mass by subjecting the material to a bath of 
water. 

29. Moore 1,091,527. Mar. 31, 1914. 

An article of manufacture, a greaseproof and waterproof ma- 
terial composed of unglazed vegetable paper treated with. a bath 
of cold dilute sulfuric acid, and glazed paper of wood fiber pulp 
united by an adhesive substance and pressed into a solid. body. 
30. Jones 1,110,140. Serr. 8, 1914. 

The method which consists in chemically treating vegetable 
fiber in sheet form to vulcanize it; and forming a sheet from a 
series of layers of the chemically treated material; washing the 
sheet to remove the chemicals therefrom; beveling the edges of 
the sheet; and thereafter drying the sheet. 

31. Mentum 1,124,937. Jan. 12, 1915. 

In a machine for making sheet fiber, by building it up with suc- 
cessive layers of fiber, a reciprocable element having a flat sur- 
face on which the sheet is built up, a rotary presser roll above 
the flat surface yieldingly mounted in bearings which allow move- 
ment toward and from the flat surface, the presser roll acting 
also as a feed roll for feeding web of fiber between the flat sur- 
face element and the presser roll, and. means for sliding the flat 
surface while the presser roll presses the web of fiber on the flat 
surface, 
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32. Acmy 1,191,842. Jury 18, 1916. P 

Phe process ofvpuring hard-or vulcanized fiber and similar prod- 
ucts, which consists in washing it with suitable puring solutions 
of progressively diminishing concentration, then subjecting the 
fiber: to’am evaporative process to induce a movement of the resi- 
dual salt to or toward .the surfaces thereof and to reduce the 
concentration of the salt in the central portion to about the de- 
sired) minimum, and thereafter washing and drying the fiber. 

33. Ryan 1,364,890. Jan. 11, 1921. 

A fiber diaphragm formed by saturating a plurality of sheets of 
paper in a strong solution of zinc chlorid, superimposing the sev- 
eral ‘sheets, one upon another, compressing the paper to expel the 
excess zinc chlorid solution, drying the compressed mass, glazing 
the compressed mass, and cutting the mass into the desired size 
and shape. 

34. Herstrern 1,429,427. Serr. 19, 1922. 

The process of making parchment paper or vulcanized fiber 
which consists in treating paper with a mixture containing approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of sulfuric acid, 10 per cent of nitric acid 
and 27 per cent of water at a low temperature for a short time 
and as soon as the individual cellulose particles have become 
gelatinized, withdrawing the paper from the acid mixture, then 
removing the acid contained in the paper before the original di- 
mensions of the paper are destroyed and then gelatinizing the 
paper by treatment with an alkali solution and bringing together 
layers of the material so treated to cause them to unite. 

35. Crark 1,618,572. Fes, 22, 1927. 

The method of treating felted cotton fiber which comprises im- 
pregnating sheets thereof with a solution containing a major por- 
tion of zinc chloride in water to which has been added a minor 
proportion of phosphorus oxychloride while being assembled in a 
laminated structure, washing out the solution and drying the 
product after compression and conversion have produced a sub- 
stantially non-laminated mass of indurated fiber. 

36. be GoNEz AND Jones 1,661,880. Mar. 6, 1928. 

Making a laminated sheet of cellulosic-fiber webs comprising 
applying an activating reagent of predetermined concentration and 
in predetermined quantity to each of the component webs, causing 
the webs containing the activating reagent to take up a predeter- 
mined quantity of a solvent solution adapted to be activated by 
the activating reagent, bringing the webs into contact before and 
retaining them in contact during cessation of the cellulose-solvent 
reaction ensuing, and dissolving out of the integrated webs all 
products of the reaction except the cellulosic material formed 
thereby. 

37. Tempe 1,669,429. May 15, 1928. 

A fiber making machine comprising a mandrel with flat side 
faces, a cooperating floating pressure roll, means to move the 
mandrel back and forth relative to the pressure roll, a track to 
determine horizontal travel of the mandrel when moving in one 
direction for passage of its upper face in a straight line beneath 
the pressure roll, and means operative during return movement of 
the mandrel to rotate it for presentation of a succeeding face to 
the pressure roll. 


38. . SHOEMAKER 1,675,666. Jury 3, 1928. 

The method of forming fiber. board, which consists in passing a 
plurality of sheets of cellulosic material through a water solution 
of a suitable metallic salt, conducting the sheets in spaced relation 
to’each other away from the solution and while so spaced apply- 
ing heat at requisite temperature simultaneously to both sides of 
each sheet, and thereafter bringing the sheets together and effect- 
ing union thereof. 


39. SHOEMAKER 1,675,667. Jury 3, 1928. 

An apparatus comprising a bath of impregnating solution, means 
for feeding a plurality of sheets of cellulosic material through the 
bath, means for superposing and effecting union of the sheets, and 
means interposed between the bath and the second named means 
for applying heat individually to the sheets. 
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Dyeing Paper with Designs. D. D. Madden. U. S. pats. 
1,666,030 and 1,666,031, Apr. 10, 1928. No. 1,666,030. Paper is 
treated over its entire surface with the same dye but under dii- 
ferent degrees of pressure to give designs visible on both sides 
of the paper. No. 1,666,031. This patent relates to a similar 
process and describes an apparatus in which the paper is subjected 
to impression rollers, carrying designs, between successive im- 
mersions in a dye bath—A.P.-C. 


‘Method of Forming and Applying Paper-Marking Pattern- 
Carrying Members. J. G. Callan assignor to Eastern Manu- 
facturing Co. U. S. pat. 1,653,148, Dec. 20, 1927. A pattern of 
the desired configuration is almost wholly cut or severed from 
a sheet of paper by means of a die, the pattern remaining joined 
to the main body of the paper by several small joints which may 
be easily ruptured or torn from the main body. One face of the 
pattern is coated with an adhesive preferably while it is being 
stamped out by the die, and is then immediately applied to the 
pattern-carrying member (felt or roll), the adhesive is allowed 
to dry, and the body of the paper may then be pulled away from 
the fixed pattern —A.P.-C, 

Equalizing Device for Rewinding Web Paper. H. Hilbert. 
U. S. pat. 1,648,479, Nov, 8, 1927. The device consists essentially 
of a braking device comprising planetary gears which may be 
cut off from or connected to the winding shaft at will and the 
braking action of which may be increased as winding progresses 
sc as to reduce the angular speed and maintain the peripherai 
speed constant.—A.P.-C. 


Method and Mechanism for Making and Finishing Paper. 
S. W. Webb and A. Allen assignor to Eastern Manufacturing 
Co, U. S. pat. 1,669,885, May 15, 1928. In order to mark paper 
and to impart a fabric finish, the paper is interposed between 
fabric layers together with a marking element and subjected to 
heavy pressure, and at the same time a slight slip is effected be- 
tween the paper and fabric—A.P.-C. 

Performance of Slitters and Winders. Anon. Paper Mill 51, 
No. 24, 24, 40 (June 16, 1928). A survey was made of Langs- 
ton slitters and rewinders used extensively in the mill of the 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company. One Langston unit has 
now been in use about 20 years and two others were installed a 
couple of years later; all have shown remarkable ruggedness and 
fully justified more recent addition to two strictly modern type 
CA machines. Langston units handle 25 to 100 pound parch- 
ment paper at speeds of 500 to 900 feet per minute, the 72 inch 
machine being able to handle 2.5 tons in 8 hours on 30 pound 
stock cut to assorted roll sizes. Repairs are small to date on 
all machines, and none of the cutters originally supplied with 
the machines have as yet had to be replaced. Regrinding is 
done simply and at low cost, and the performance of the machines 
has been thoroughly satisfactory in all respects——A.P.-C, 


Direct Current Supercalender Equipment for Paper Mills. 
W. M. Hogue. Paper Mill 51, No. 17, 20 (April 28, 1928). A 
brief description of direct current motor drive for supercalenders 
and of the automatic control thereof—A.P.-C. 


Oliver Board Machine. C. Fuhrmeister. Paper Industry 10, 
81 (April 1928). A description of an Oliver continuous and 
automatic filter which has been developed for use as a cylinder 
_mold on the wet end of a board machine where the formation 
of insulation board from cernstalk, licorice root, bagasses, or 
cther fiber pulp of homogeneous formation is desired.—A.P.-C. 
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Measuring Jordan Power Requirements. H. D. Martindale. 
Paper Mill 51, No. 8, 160-163 (Feb. 25, 1928); Paper Trade J, 86, 
No. 10, 63-64 (March 8, 1928). A general discussion of power 
consumption of jordans bringing out the impossibility, at the 
present time at least, of setting any hard and fast rule that will 
indicate just the proper amount of power to apply under all con. 
ditions to a jordan. —A.P.-C. 

Refiner. K. G. V. Sorbom. Fr. pat. 625,130. A horizontal 
cylindrical casing is provided with pairs of coacting perforated 
circular plates, which are alternately fixed and rotating. The 
rotating plates are provided with knives which fulfill the same 
purpose as the flybars of a beater roll, while the edges of thr 
openings in the stationary plates act in much the same manner 
as the bedplate knives of a beater. The Shaft on which the ro- 
tating plates are fixed is adjustable longitudinally to regulate 
the closeness of the fixed and rotating plates—A.P.-C. 

A New Refiner. Anon. Papeterie 50, 112, 115 (Feb. 10, 
1928). The Guilmain refiner is based on the same principle as 
the beater, but the roll is light and small (maximum diameter 
of 1 meter in the largest size), and turns at a high speed. The 
backfall has been retained and is higher than the shaft of the 
roll. The stock is led vertically downwards from the _ back- 
fall to the front of the roll through a passage under the bed- 
plate. The top of the roll is completely covered with a casing 
provided with a stock inlet in front of the roll. Extremely rapid 
circulation is obtained, and the force with which the stock is 
projected against the top casing on leaving the roll considerably 
increases the beating action —A.P.-C. 


Notes on Smoothing Presses and Calenders. A. Lambrette 
Papeterie 49, 206-213, 246-250, 300-310, 343-346, 494-498, 586-593, 
682-689, 778-782, 833-837, 847-878 (March 10-Oct. 1, 
1927). A general discussion of their design and construction, 
including calculations of the dimensions of their various parts. 
—A.P.-C, 


Waste Heat Recovery from Paper Machine Rooms. J. 0. 
Ross. Pulp Paper Mag. Can., International No., 236-237 (Feb. 
1928). A brief description of recovery of waste heat from vapor- 
laden air coming from paper machines, either by heating up 
beater water or by heating up air ventilation in Briner econo- 
mizers.—A.P.-C, 


Starting Generator System Applied to Sectional Paper Ma- 
chine Drive. R. R. Baker. Paper Trade J. 86, No. 8, 175-179 
(Feb. 23, 1928). <A brief discussion of the various conditions 
surrounding the problem of the type of control best adapted 
for application to sectional paper machine drives, together with 
a description of the starting generator type of control developed 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., to meet these 
requirements, and a discussion of the merits of the system. 


—A.P.-C. 


High Speed News Roll Winders. J. E. Cameron. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 26, 251-253, 270 (Feb. 23), 276-277 (March |, 
1928) ; Paper Trade J 86, No. 11, 51-55 (March 15, 1928). A des- 
cription and discussion of the advantages of roll-winding by the 
“two-drum and riding roller’ method.—A.P.-C. 

Improvement to Paper and Board Machines, O. Leonhardt. 
Fr. pat. 627,290. In the manufacture of paper or board built up 
of several plies a couch felt picks up successively the several plies 
from the forming cylinders or wires and passes over permeable 
guide rolls to prevent the sheet from adhering thereto —A.P.-C. 
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Inventories and the Auditor’ 


By Maurice E. Peloubet 


A great deal has been written and said on the subject of the 
auditor’s responsibility for inventory verification and the means 
and methods to be employed in the discharge of that responsibility. 
Against most of these discussions the reproach that they are too 
theoretical or abstract can hardly be brought. In fact, they usually 
plunge immediately into a description of methods and expedients, 
leaving the general principles and abstract basis to be deduced 
by the reader from a description of a number of facts and 
practices. 

A departure from this way of handling the subject is proposed 
and so, before making any examination of practical. ways and 
means, I am going to ask the members of this society and their 
guests to bear with me while we make a short excursion into the 
regions of theory and abstraction—which, after all, are not such 
bad places if you don’t get to like them too much. 


Most Theoretical Basis of Discussion 

The most theoretical basis of discussion possible would be a 
perfect verification of an inventory during an audit under ideal 
conditions by an auditor possessing every variety of skill and 
knowledge required to perform the perfect verification. 

Actual practice and the reasonable limits of responsibility will 
necessarily fall somewhat short of the ideal but it is only by having 
this before us that we can fix the limits of the possible and rea- 
sonable extent of our verifications and the responsibility we may 
properly assume. 

A perfect verification would be one which enabled the auditor 
to certify that the goods included in the inventory were physically 
in existence and were correctly described, that the company had 
title to the goods and that they were correctly valued on the basis 
stated in the balance-sheet. 

Ideal audit conditions would assure the auditor access to the 
tecords and plant at all times and would also assume the existence 
of perfect and complete records. The plant would be shut down 
during the taking of the inventory. 

Under the conditions assumed the auditor would visit his client’s 
plant or place of business at the time the inventory was being 
taken, where he would verify the count or weight and with his 
expert knowledge of the business and of the commodities used or 
dealt in would check the accuracy of the description as to the 
general classification or kind of material, its particular type or 
variety, its quality and usually its condition or age. 

The actual counting.or weighing would. not present much diffi- 
culty even to a human auditor and, of course, none at all to our 


* Address delivered at a meeting of the New York State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, New York, October 23, 1928. Journal of Ac. 
countancy. P 


ideal one. Under the ideal conditions inventory in but one depart- 
ment or section would be taken at a time and the auditor would 
merely count and weigh with the men who were doing the work. 
His expert knowledge of materials, processes, styles and whatever 
else was required would enable him to check accurately and imme- 


diately the descriptions of the goods. 
An Illustration 


For instance, suppose our ideal and universally qualified auditor 
were taking inventory at a textile mill, manufacturing both all- 
wool goods as well as those containing cotton or cotton and wool 
shoddy. He would, of course, have little or no difficulty in verify- 
ing weights and qualities of raw wool, especially as he would be 
greatly aided by lot numbers. His keen and expert eye (or nose 
or finger) would immediately tell him from physical inspection 
the value of the washed and dyed wool. The quality and composi- 
tion of the different shoddies would be an open book to him. He 
would be able to distinguish the variety and quality of wool in the 
card room and so on through the whole plant, and he could offer 
a clear and precise judgment as to the value of finished goods, 
giving due weight to the problems of style and color as affecting 
salability. 

The subsequent proof of the company’s title to the goods, proof 
of clerical accuracy and verification of prices would be very simple 
for an ideal auditor under ideal conditions. 

As is only natural, a practitioner such as our highly qualified 
friend would have a large and varied practice. His next engage- 
ment might take him to a wholesaler or jobber in jewelry, a man 
who buys for resale, has goods on memorandum from other 
dealers and himself sends goods out to retailers on memorandum. 

The auditor’s first work is to weigh and count the diamonds. 
His keen eye (we may be sure it is his eye this time) tells him 
not only whether a diamond is an African blue white or a yellow 
Brazilian stone, but also shows him flaws and imperfections, all 
of which have a bearing on the value of the stone. His procedure 
with the rubies, emeralds, sapphires and other unset stones is the 
same. The valuation of pearls presents no difficulties to him. He 
examines the ring mountings and finished rings, the list of which, 
due to his ability to value the stones and metal and his wide and 
accurate knowledge of the trade, he is able to revise correctly 
as to the quantity and value. He goes on -through the whole 
stock, counting and weighing with unfailing precision and classi- 
fying and valuing with surprising but unfailing accuracy. 

Then he proves title by the usual methods, verifies goods out on 
memorandum by correspondence, verifies the clerical work and 
gives an unqualified certificate because he knows everything is 
just as it should be. 

ni 
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An Inventory in:Four.Groups 
Let us follow, not without some awe and reverence, our ideal 
auditor to one other client, a manufacturer of heavy machinery 
on special order. Here the inventory is divided into four groups: 
1—Manufacturing supplies—bolts, screws, valves, small tools 
(unissued), standard pipe fittings and similar: items. 
2—Metals—tool steel, various «alloy steels; copper, brass and 
nickel silver in sheets;: billets: and-rods. 
3—Special castings. 
4—Goods in process of manufacture. 


Our auditor counts and values somethéusands of items in the 
first group. In the second, as the goods are mostly open-market 
commodities, valuation presents little difficulty but only a man like 
our ideal auditor could distinguish between thedifferent classes 
of steel, where the difference in value may sometimes amount to a 
dollar a pound. He also has no difficulty (but almost anyone: else 
would have) in distinguishing between, say, nickel silver and brass 
in billets. His physical count and appraisal of: goods in process, 
coupled with his knowledge of the trade in. general and-his:client’s 
business in particular, are sufficient for him to put a perfectly 
correct valuation on this portion of the inventory, which, of course, 
agrees with the perfect records. Title and clerical accuracy are 
verified in the usual way and a clear certificate is given. 


The Human and Practical. List 


To assist in the transition from the ideal and perfect to the 
human and practical let us see what help we get from a striking 
passage in William James’ “Principles of Psychology”: 

“IT am often confronted by the necessity of standing by one of 
my selves and relinquishing the rest. Not that I would not, if I 
could, be both handsome and fat and well dressed, and a great 
athlete, and make a million a year, be a wit, a bon-vivant, a lady- 
killer, as well as a philosopher; a philanthropist, statesman, warrior, 
and African explorer, as well as a ‘tone-poet’ and saint. But the 
thing is simply impossible. The millionaire’s work would run 
counter to the saint’s: the bon-vivant and the philanthropist would 
trip each other up; the philosopher and the lady-killer could not 
well keep house in the same tenement of clay. Such different 
characters may conceivably at the outset of life be alike possible 
to a man. But to make any one of them actual, the rest must 
more or less be suppressed. So the seeker of his truest, strongest, 
deepest self must review the list carefully and pick out the one on 
which to stake his salvation, Alli other selves thereupon become 
unreal, but the fortunes of this self are real. Its failures are real 
failures, its triumphs real triumphs, carrying shame and gladness 
with them.” 

It seems reasonably evident that in each inventory taken by our 
ideal auditor, it required an expert knowledge of the business to 
make his counting effective and useful. The mere weight or quan- 
tity of wool, diamonds or alloy steel is not information of much 
practical value until we know the variety of wool, the condition 
of the diamonds as to color and flaws and just what the alloy of 
the steel consists of. We are told that to make any one of our 
“selves” actual the rest must be more or less suppressed, which 
means, I take it, that we must be accountants and not valuers, 
appraisers or engineers. Most of us would hardly claim: to be 
technical experts in any line of manufacturing or merchandising 
and none would claim to be qualified in all lines. On the other 
hand few would feel or admit their inability, except where the 
magnitude of the work was too great, to take engagements for 
auditing or accounting work for practically any type of business. 


Should Take Full Responsibility 


However, because we can be little besides accountants, because 
it is a profession requiring all a man’s efforts and the exercise. of 
all his abilities, it should not be thought or implied that we wish. to 
avoid any responsibilities. Accountants should -take full responsi- 
bility for the verification of inventories. That verification, how- 
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ever, should be made by us as accountants and by accounting 
methods. 

We can not and should not attempt to do this work as experts, 
valuers or appraisers. The British decisions limiting auditory 
responsibility for inventories have been frequently decried as 
providing a refuge for incompetence and as exacting a standard 
of work below the actual practice of reputable firms: While there 
may be some truth in this it still remains that the importance of 
these detisions does not lie in their statements as to how much 
work the auditor should do or whose certificate he may accept but 
lies in» the statement that the auditor is not and can not bea 
valuer. 

This statement is correct in spite of the fact that there are 
numbers of individual accountants who are qualified to act as 
experts. in particular types of trading or manufacturing. I have 
« friend in practice in New England, who is probably better quali- 
fied to take physical inventories in cotton and woolen mills than 
some of the mill managers themselves, and he occasionally does 
work of this nature. Needless to say his practice is to some extent 
specialized in textile work. However, he also has clients in other 
lines of manufacturing, as well as some in retail merchandising 
He can not and does not attempt to take or supervise physical 
inventories in a small department store or a company manufac- 
turing brass novelties. It seems clear that his work in dealing 
with physical inventories of cotton and woolen mills is not done 
as an accountant but is done as a textile expert which, while it is 
a totally different occupation from that of an accountant, is, of 
course,. perfectly consistent with it. He does not consider him- 
self; however, as a technical expert in any other line but he is, 
and. considers: himself to he, competent to handle the accounting 
and auditing problems of any type of business which he is called 
on to serve. 

The Tendency to Specialize 

Another consequence of the attempt of accountants to take and 
supervise physical inventories will undoubtedly be to intensify 
the present tendency to specialize, especially in small or individual 
practices. I for one, and I do not think I am alone in this, feel 
that this tendency is not a desirable one and that it will in the 
long run tend to work against the universal and public character of 
the profession... However, if it is usually demanded—and is con- 
sidered part of his regular work—that the accountant should take 
and value physical inventories most of us with small practices 
will be forced into the position of becoming experts in one or two 
lines of business and applying our accounting knowledge only to 
those particular businesses or industries. This, I think, is a danger- 
ous and undesirable development both from the clients’ and from 
our own point of view as our value to our clients is largely based 
on broad knowledge of business and varied contacts with the 
business public. 

What we are not and what we can not do has I think been 
shown pretty clearly. What we can do—and it seems to me that 
it is something at least as valuable as physical counting and valu- 
ing—is to make verifications from the accounting records and 
other records sufficiently accurate and reliable to enable us to 
certify unconditionally to the correctness of the inventory as 
shown on the: balance-sheet. 


Two Principal Types of Work 

In considering inventory verification we have, broadly speaking, 
two principal types of work. First, the verification of inventory 
where the audit has been performed by the same auditor for a 
number of years and where in consequence he is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the course of the business and the personnel of the 
organization. The second type of work is the verification of in- 
ventories for special purposes or in cases where the investigation 
or audit is made once only, possibly under limited instructions. 
Thé problem of verification seems to be quite different in these 
two classes of work and while some methods and principles apply 
to both, they are really so dissimilar that they should be treated 
separately. 
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In the verification of an inventory as part of a periodical audit 
where the work has been done continuously over several years, we 
have in general the assurance that inflation of quantities or values 
can at the worst either be done only once or must be done, if at 
all, in very small amounts because of the simple and unescapable 
fact that this year’s closing inventory is next year’s starting inven- 
tory and that as far as effect on profits is concerned, inventory 
inflation can affect only one year and must be carried through 
every time the inventory is taken if the original effect on the 
surplus is to be maintained. 

We all know as a matter of practice, that in a busines of any 
magnitude, or in one where accurate cost records or perpetual- 
inventory records are kept, inventory inflation requires the collu- 
sion of a number of persons if it is not to be done in such a 
simple manner as to be obvious on its face. For instance, an arbi- 
trary write-up of quantities, to be concealed successfully, must be 
carried back to the original inventory sheets and to the stock or 
production records, This involves the work of at least one clerk 
if not more, or if the interested officer makes the alteration the 
clerks must be notified. It is hardly likely that alterations can be 
put through without any indication that the records have been 
adjusted. If the inflation is an over-statement of quantities on the 
original count collusion between the workmen, clerks and officers 
is also essential. The only other alternative to the somewhat in- 
volved methods described above is to make an arbitrary adjust- 
ment in quantities or prices which, of course, would be quite 
obvious. 

It is also true that in many manufacturing and trading businesses 
accurate inventories are essential for control of operations, which 
would put added difficulties in the way of changing inventory 
figures in such a way that they would present to a qualified auditor 
an appearance of genuineness. 

Is it not true, however, that most misstatements of inventories 
whether unintentional or not have to do with questions of title 
and liability rather than of physical quantity? These are questions 
which can hardly be dealt with in any other way than by auditing 
and accounting procedures through the company’s records and 
supporting documents. I do not see how any type of physical 
count and valuation could possibly detect an attempt to inflate the 
inventory by including, say, raw materials held on consignments 
from a customer and to be made up, or an attempt to inventory 
goods in the company's plant not yet paid for, for which liability 
has not been taken up. In all of the many cases where inventory 
is proved by documents, such as bills of lading or warehouse re- 
ceipts, no physical inventory can help us. 


Forged Documents 


Misrepresentation by means of documents forged, raised or im- 
properly in the clients’ possession are unfortunately not unknown. 
We have all known of instances where goods were included in 
inventory and liability was not taken up—usually merely an inno- 
cent error, but sometimes an intentional one. These things, while 
admittedly difficult to discover, are matters of accounts and 
records and have no relation to physical count. As a matter of 
fact it is quite possible for reliance on physical count and inspec- 
tion to mislead the auditor seriously. We probably all know of 
cases where the auditor has been somewhat suspicious of an in- 
ventory, say of some cammodity such as pig iron, and he has 
heen told by the officers, “If you do not believe we own this stuff 
we will show it to you." He has been taken across the street in a 
yard and shown large and impressive piles of pig iron. Some 
months after his certificate has been published he discovers that 
the pig iron did not belong to the company but had been carefully 
marked and labeled with the company’s name. The records, how- 
ever, showed that it was quite unlikely that this material was the 
company’s property. 

I do not propose within the limits of this paper to rehearse the 
usual procedure followed in a careful but not unduly exhaustive 
verification of inventory. Most books on auditing give this pro- 
cedure in full, none better than Montgomery's standard work on 


auditing. Our attitude toward inventories should be precisely the 
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same as that toward any other balance-sheet item. We should do 
sufficient work to satisfy ourselves that we are in a position to 
certify to the substantial accuracy of every item on the balance- 
sheet, valued as stated in the balance-sheet. In order to give a 
certificate stating that the balance-sheet is substantially correct 
and presents a true and accurate view of the company’s records, 
including costs, perpetual inventory, purchase and sales, as will 
enable us to say that the general course of the business tells us 
what the inventory should be. This should be confirmed by all 
the evidence we can get that the inventory at a certain date was 
what the course of the business indicated it should be. 


Comes from a Number of Sources 


This evidence, as the standard auditing procedure indicates, 
comes from a number of sources; from several independent in- 
ternal records and in many cases from confirmation by outside 
parties as to the ownership and disposition of goods nut in the 
client’s physical control. One of the most important features in 
inyentory verification is the examination into the system and 
methods whereby perpetual inventory, if any, is kept and by which 
the periodical physical inventories are taken. Here, as in any 
other part of a company’s system, the auditor is competent to sug- 
gest and devise methods for the proper recording and safeguard- 
ing of the company’s property, and it is certainly his duty to un- 
derstand the system in force and if he can possibly suggest any 
improvements to do so. A thorough understanding of the inven- 
tory system is often of the greatest help in the final verification. 
It seems that this procedure would enable an auditor, without 
spending an undue amount of time and without taking on himself 
any functions not entirely within his qualifications and competence 
as an accountant and auditor, to certify and take responsibility for 
the substantial accuracy of the inventory items appearing in the 
balance-sheet of any company of which he has been the auditor 
for a number of years. 


The Question of Verification 


The question of verification where work is done once only is 
somewhat more diincult. The general trend and organization of 
the business is not so well known to the auditor, records for 
previous years may be unavailable or imperfect or there may be 
no time for their analysis, and, what may possibly be most 
important of all, the auditor will not know the men con- 
cerned in the work of taking the inventory. This, by the way, 
seems to be a point not very much stressed in anything written 
on this subject, but one which seems to me to ve of the greatest 
value. If we know that the bookkeeper and the store-keeper 
in a particular factory are men of good standing in their com- 
munity and that one of them, say the store-keeper, is inclined to be 
cpinionated and somewhat self-assertive and that the bookkeeper 
sometimes disagrees with the manager’s ideas and frequently 
argues things out with him, it would seem that it would be safer 
to rely on the work of those two men than it would be if the store- 
keeper was heavily in debt and had borrowed money from the 
company and the bookkeeper took a somewhat subservient attitude 
towards the manager. These things are hardly conclusive, but 
certainly should never be neglected. 


All Standard Methods Should Be Employed 


Practically all the standard methods of verification can and 
should be employed in the case of inventory taken under special 
conditions. However, one great safeguard present where audits 
have been made for a number of years is lacking here, namely, 
the comparative certainty that whatever is wrong with the in- 
ventory in one year will be corrected subsequently. Here what is 
done is final, particularly if it is a question of purchase or sale. 
For this reason even more attention than usual should be given to 
points involving the company’s title and liability. The cost and 
inventory system should be very carefully studier and tests made 
of its actual working, although here again the physical count 
seems to be among the poorer and more feeble methods. 
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Many years ago on the occasion of the bankruptcy of a large 
company manufacturing heavy machinery the inventory of supplies 
and parts was tested by juniors from an accounting firm, who 
would count the contents of a particular bin and report back to a 
senior in charge of the perpetual inventory records. In almost 
every case where the count disagreed with the card it was found 
that the card was correct and the count in error. It was also true 
that the juniors for the most part had only a most rudimentary 
conception of what they were counting. This was all very well 
in the case of bolts and screws but it would have been quite easy 
for items of some value, such as bronze valves, to be improperly 
described even if the count were correct. 


In the Case of Special Investigations 

It is quite possible, in the case of some special investigations, 
although I think not in many, that inventories should be appraised 
in the same way and for the same purpose as plant and machinery 
frequently are. This work would supplement that of the auditor 
and would be checked by his accounting verification. The pur- 
poses of the usual verification of inventory on a going concern 
basis may be quite different from those where purchase or sale is 
expected. This is largely a question of valuation and it is quite 
possible that occasionally independent experts could profitably be 
employed. 

To sum up, accountants should and can, in all but the most 
exceptional cases, take full responsibility for their inventory veri- 
fications in the same way and to the same extent as they do for 
any other balance-sheet item. They should do this by means of 
the accounts and other records of the company, with the 
additional corroboration of outsiders who can verify any parts of 
the inventory. Accountants are not and can not be technical 
experts in every type of business they may be called on to audit. 
Not being technical experts and, therefore, being unable to classify 
goods or materials accurately, the mere counting of goods, as to 
the type and quality of which they may be easily deceived, is of no 
real value. 

The accountant has a duty, which he is fully competent to 
perform, to suggest and devise methods and systems for inventory 
records. Accountants should endeavor to perfect themselves 
within the limits of their professional knowledge and competence 
to such an extent that they may continue to take full responsibility 
for inventory verification and to improve their usefulness in this 
respect to their clients and the public. They should not try to 
become universal technical experts or valuers, not because they are 
incompetent but because the public practice of accountancy, pro- 
perly conceived and carried out is an occupation requiring all the 
time and attention of a man of the highest business and analytical 
abilities. 


Pioneer Paper Co. Expands 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Los ANGELES, Cal., January 24, 1929.—Beginning 1929 with the 
most favorable outlook in its history, Pioneer Paper Company, of 
Los Angeles, is launching an ambitious program of industrial ex- 
pansion, following announcement of its partnership affiliation with 
the Flintkote group of companies, eastern roofing manufacturers, 
and the Shell Oil Company. 

With announcement of the business arrangement whereby there 
is an exchange of stock between the Pioneer and Flintkote com- 
panies, it was revealed that Pioneer Paper culminated its largest 
year of business in sales volume and profits, according to J. H. 
Plunkett, general manager. 

Steadily improved manufacturing methods, increased plant fa- 
cilities and a resultant bettered product, together with a profit- 
sharing plan for employees, made 1928 the most profitable year 
since the company’s inception, the executive stated. 

Under the terms of the agreement recently effected, there will 
be no change in management, personnel or policies of the Pioneer 
Company, it was stated. 
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Obituary 


E. Vernon Fox 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Cuicaco, Ill, January 26, 1929.--Chicago paper circles were 
shocked to hear of the death of E. Vernon Fox, well known sales 
representative, who died Monday evening, January 21. Mr. Fox 
contracted pneumonia on the previous Thursday and died only four 
days later. He had been connected with the paper industry prac- 
tically all of his business career, beginning as a clerk for the 
Manufacturers Paper Company, Chicago, and working for them 
from 1897 to 1900, at which time he became a salesman for the 
General Paper Company. In 1905 Mr. Fox became mill repre- 
sentative for several well known mills, including Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards, International, Homer Ross Company, Tomahawk Kraft 
and Paper Company, Ontonagon Paper Company and others. At 
the time of his death Mr. Fox was representing the International 
interests in this territory. 

A wife and three daughters, ages fourteen, twelve and five, and 
a brother, George Fox, of Pilcher-Hamilton, Daily, are left to 
mourn Mr. Fox. The funeral, held January 23 at Mount Green- 
wood cemetery, was attended by many of the host of friends made 
by Mr. Fox in his long career in Chicago and national paper trade 
channels. He was an active member of the Chicago division of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, the Glen Oak 
Golf Club and of the Masonic Order. 
of age. 


Mr. Fox was fifty-five years 


James H. Thompson 


James H. Thompson, assistant manager of sales of the Pejepscot 
Paper Company, 42 Broadway, New York, died on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 19, after an illness of some two months. Funeral services 
were held at his residence at Ramsey, N. J., on Tuesday evening, 
January 22. 

Mr. Thompson was well known in the paper trade, having 
started with the old firm of W. H. Parsons & Co., thirty-five years 
ago. His loss will be felt by all with whom he came in contact, 
as he was a man of highest character and genial disposition. He 
is survived by his wife and four children. 


John P. Riley 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Bettows Fats, Vt., January 23, 1929.—John P. Riley, retired 
paper manufacturer of Bellows Falls, died today at the Deaconess 
Hospital in Boston, where he underwent an operation Sunday. 

He was born in Pottersville, N. Y., seventy years ago, and came 
to Bellows Falls in 1900 as superintendent of the plant of the 
International Paper Company. In 1908 he went to Newfoundland 
as head of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, or- 
ganized by the late Lord Northcliffe. 

In 1915 he was made assistant to the president of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company and was an executive of that company until 
1927, when he became connected with the Central Paper Company 
of Muskegon, Mich. He retired last October on account of ill 
health. 

Mr. Riley is survived by a widow and three sons. 


Frederick R. Swan 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January 23, 1929.-—Frederick R. Swan, aged 
69, died at his home in Springfield, Mass., January 9. He was the 
last of the sons of D. L. Swan to carry on the business of the 
New England Card and Paper Company. In 1924 he retired and 
left the business in the hands of his nephews, Douglas and Hobart 
Swan, who have managed it since. He was well known in the 
glazed and fancy paper industry, and the company is one of the 
members of the Glazed and Fancy Manufacturers Association. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

St, Louis, Mo.—The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, San- 
ysky, Ohio, manufacturer of corrugated paper products, has 
uthorized plans for construction of a new branch plant unit at 
110-38 Penrose avenue, St. Louis, to be one-story, 80 x 465 feet, 
eported to cost in excess of $100,000, with equipment. It is under- 
1ood that superstructure will be placed under way at an early 
fate. Otto Randolph, Inc., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
ll, is architect. 

Detroit, Mich— The Gagnier Fibre Products Company, 14401 
Voodrow Wilson avenue, has approved plans for construction of 
ew addition to mill, to be one and two-story, brick and steel, 
eported to cost more than $80,000, with machinery. General 
uilding contract has been let to A. F. Evans, 14267 Fordham 
venue, Detroit. Austin A.. Howe, 120 Madison avenue, is archi- 
ect. G. E. Gagnier is president. 

Menasha, Wis.—The Marathon Paper Mills, Inc., have work 
mnder way on a new two-story, brick and concrete addition, for 
vhich general contract has been let to C. R. Meyer & Sons Com- 
any, and will push superstructure to completion. It will be 100 x 
/) feet, reported to cost in excess of $65,000, and designed largely 
ior storage and distributing service. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Omaha Cornstalks Products Company, 
recently organized by P. G. Mittlebach, 313 South 14th street, 

aha, and associates, has taken over a former brewery at 25th 
and Grug streets, and will remodel and improve for a new mill 
jor the manufacture of wall board products, using cornstalks as 
It is understood that existing buildings will be 
extended for larger manufacturing space. Entire project is re- 
ported to cost more than $300,000, with machinery. G. W. Becker, 
418 South 38th avenue, Omaha, is also interested in the new 
organization. 

West Springfield, Mass.—The Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Mass., has plans under way for the construction of a 
new two-story plant unit at West Springfield, steel and reinforced 
concrete, to be used for printing and other general service. It is 
estimated to cost more than $120,000, with equipment. Company 
expects to ask bids on general contract at an early date. L. R. 
Howes, Mittineague, is in charge. 

Antioch, Cal.—Continuing its expansion program recently 
referred to in these columns, the Fibreboard Products Company, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, has approved plans for the imme- 
diate erection of a new plant unjt at Antioch, consisting of two- 
story, brick and steel structure, to be equipped as a converting mill. 
It is estimated to cost approximately $100,000, with machinery. 
General contract for building has been awarded to Barrett & Hilp, 
%8 Harrison street, San Francisco; Leland Rosemer, 233 San- 
some street, same city, is engineer, in charge. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Rex Paper Company is running on 
regular production schedule, giving employment to normal work- 
ing force, and expects to hold to this basis for an indefinite 
period. The company is said to have more orders on hand than 
at this time a year ago. 

Wabash, Ind.—Fire, January 19, damaged a portion of the 
cupola room at the plant of the Union Fibre Company. An official 


raw material. 


estimate of loss has not been made. The damage will be replaced 
at once. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—George Neville & Company have been 
chartered under state laws with a capital of $10,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in card stocks of various kinds, including cut cards 
as used in the textile industry. The company will take over and 
expand the organization heretofore operated as the George Ne- 
ville Company, 4090 Frankford avenue. George Neville, John M. 
Beatty and William H. Creamer, Jr., head the new company. 

Lynchburg, Va.—The Mead Paper Board Corporation, Day- 
ton, Ohio, an interest of the Mead Pulp & Paper Company, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, has work under way on a new mill at Lynchburg, 
and superstructure will be pushed to completion. The new unit 
will be used for the production of liners, used in the manufacture 
ot corrugated board shipping containers, and will operate under a 
semi-chemical process, employing chestnut chips az raw material. 
The mill is reported to cost more than $85,000. John H. Heald 
& Co., Inc., Lynchburg, are interested in the project. Campbell 
King is construction engineer, in charge. 

Chicago, Ill—The Lanzit Corrugated Box Company, 2509 
West 22nd street, has arranged for a general expansion program 
for extensive increase in present output. The company has con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of property at Twenty-fourth 
and Rockwell streets, consisting of tract of about 190,000 square 
feet of land, improved with a large one-story building, heretofore 
held by the National Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The structure will be remodeled and improved, and machinery in- 
stalled. It is understood that the company is considering con- 
centrating production at the new location. A. Epstein, 2001 West 
Pershing Road, is architect and engineer, in charge. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Wisconsin Carton Company, 902 North 
Division street, Appleton, is understood to have a number of 
inquiries out for suitable sites for a new mill in one of the towns 
‘n this vicinity. Heretofore, Neenah has been considered favorably 
for the plant, and tract of land is available at that place. The 
project is expected to cost more than $80,000, with equipment. A 
meeting of stockholders will be held in February to decide the 
matter of site purchase. B. C. Koepke is president, and J. T. 
Mader, 115 South Mason street, secretary and treasurer. 

Warren, N. J.—The Warren Manufacturing Company is 
completing its expansion and betterment program, inaugurated a 
number of months ago, and it is understood that all departments 
will be ready at an early date. Contracts are being let for differ- 
ent required equipment; an award has been made to the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for an electric drive for 
paper-making mdchine at a cost of about $40,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The American Lace Paper Company, 908 
Juneau avenue, has plans nearing completion for the construction 
of a new mill on the Port Washington Road, to be four-story, 
reported to cost close to $100,000, with machinery. It is under- 
stood that bids will be asked on general contract in February. 
Richard Phillipp, 405 Broadway, Milwaukee, is architect. 

Pinopolis, §. C_—The Columbia River Navigation Company, 
a subsidiary of the International Paper Company, 100 East 42nd 
street, New York, is reported to be considering the construction 
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of a new paper and pulp mill in the vicinity of the Santee Cooper 
power project, on which work was recently started. The entire 
enterprise is expected to cost more than $2,000,000. The proposi- 
tion is now in a preliminary stage. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Curtis, 1000, Inc., 1000 University Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn., is completing the establishment of a new branch 
plant for the manufacture of envelopes at Cleveland, making the 
fourth such regional factory. Large production is planned. Other 
factories are located at Kansas City, Mo., and Hartford, Conn., in 
addition to the main plant at St. Paul. Henry Curtis is president. 

Millis, Mass—The Safepack Mills, Inc., manufacturer of 
waterproof packing papers, roofing papers, etc., has been acquired 
by the Rubberoid Company, 95 Madison avenue, New York, manu- 
facturer of roofing products, etc. The purchasing company will 
take over the property at once, and will operate as a division of its 
organization. It is understood that an expansion program for in- 
creased output is under consideration. 

Philadelphia, Pa—William K. Grauer & Son, 1832 Frank- 
fort avenue, wall paper, have awarded a general contract to 
Ketcham & McQuade, 1029 Brown street, for the erection of a 
new building at Kensington avenue and Pike street, to be three- 
story and basement, 40 x 90 feet, designed for storage and dis- 
tributing service, estimated to cost approximately $50,000, with 
handling equipment and other operating facilities. 


: New Companies, Etc. 

Chicago, Ill—The Eddy Filler Corporation, 3701 South Ash- 
land avenue, has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to 
manufacture paperboard products of various kinds, including filler 
stocks for egg cases, etc. The incorporators are Frederick Barth, 
Morris Cohen and Howard Wahrenbrock. 

Lansing, Mich—The Weissinger Paper Company, 201 North 
Hosmer street, has been incorporated with a capital of $75,000, 
to manufacture and deal in paper products of various kinds. The 
incorporators are F. J. Weissinger, J. G. Reutter and P. G. Vander 
Waals, all of Lansing. 

Boston, Mass.—Ingalls, Cronin Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $20,000, to deal in paper stocks of 
various kinds. John P. Ingalls is president; and Charles H. 
Cronin, East Foxboro, Mass., treasurer and representative. 

Marion, Ind.—The General Paper Company has filed notice 
of increase in capital stock by an amount of $50,000, to provide for 
general expansion in operations. 


Paper Concerns Incorporate in Michigan 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

LansInG, Mich., January 29, 1929.—Two concerns, both identi- 
fied with the paper industry, have filed articles of incorporation 
with the secretary of state at Lansing. 

One is the Great Northern Board and Paper Company, 332 
Powers, Grand Rapids, to deal in paper boards, boxes, labels, etc. 
The capital is placed at 400,000 shares of no par common stock, 
with James R. Wells, L. L. Waite and Edward M. Hill, Grand 
Rapids, as incorporators. 

The second is the Weissinger Paper Company, Lansing, and is 
headed by Fred J. Weissinger, former sales manager and director 
of the Dudley Paper Company. The new company is capitalized 
at 75,000 and will engage in wholesaling, carrying a general line. 
The officers are: President, Fred J. Weissinger; vice president, 
Gottlieb Reutter; secretary, Floyd B. Harrington; treasurer, Clay 
A. Hoyt. 


Flambeau Office Building Nearly Completed 

Practically all of the brick construction has been completed for 
the new office building of the Flambeau Paper Company, of Park 
Falls, Wis. The place will be occupied within about a week. A 
garage which will accommodate five cars was included in the 
project. The company also has completed a deal by which it ac- 
quires 2,216 acres of timber land from the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad Company. 


News of the Boston Paper Trade 

Boston, Mass., January 28, 1929.—An informal gathering 9; 
representatives of the International Paper Company, including 
Charles B. Dodge, sales promotion manager, of the New York 
office, Herbert Fowler and Robert O'Neil, of the Boston office, 
was held with members of the Globe Paper Company and the 
Howard Paper Company, January 26. After a luncheon at Chas 
V. Warmuth’s restaurant, a conference was held at the offices of 
the Globe and Howard Paper Companies at 10 High street. The 
main topic was Adirondack Bond, made by the International 
Paper Company, for which the Globe Paper Company and the 
Howard Paper Company have recently become agents, and on 
which the International Paper Company is conducting a vigorous 
campaign. Other lines of paper made by the International and 
sold by the companies mentioned were also discussed. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the New England 
Paper Merchants Association, January 24, Charles A. Esty, man- 
aging director of the Carter Rice Co. Corporation, was chosen 
representative of the association to the National Paper Trade 
Association of the United States in place of William B. Steven- 
son, deceased. 

George M. Graves, president of the Geo. M. Graves Company, 
well known dealers in paper makers’ supplies at 77 Summer street, 
sailed on January 26 from New York on a trip to Europe, where 
he will look up his old friends and business connections in Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden and other countries. 
to be away seven or eight weeks. 

The plant of the Natick Box and Board Company, Natick, Mass, 
resumed operations today, after a shut-down of about four weeks 
for installation of new engines. 

Edwin Kleberg, salesman for Spaulding & Tewksbury, box board 
dealers at 232 Summer street, has gone on a two weeks trip to 
the West, including St. Louis. 

Removal of warehouse stock of Carter Rice & Co. Corporation 
from 288 Congress street, where the Chas. A. Esty Paper Com- 
pany, absorbed by the former concern, was located, began January 
26, and it is expected that the office staff will be in the Carter 
Rice Building at 250 Devonshire street this week. The billing to 
customers of the merged companies will begin as of February 1. 


Mr. Graves expects 


Issues Book on Caustic Soda and Potash 

The Niagara Alkali Company has just published a valuable 
complete leather-bound book for users of caustic soda and caustic 
potash. 

The subjects are handled in detail, as the object is to make the 
book a complete reference guide for every industrial process em- 
ploying these chemicals. The chapters are appropriate for this 
purpose, including the properties and packaging of solid caustic 
soda, the handling of liquid soda, construction and equipment of 
storage tanks, analysis of caustic soda and typical layout for 
liquid caustic soda transfer and storage. 

Caustic potash is equally well handled, with method of anlysis, 
package specifications, meaning of values and tests, and descrip- 
tion of uses. The value of the book is amplified by tables which 
simplify the use and ordering of caustic soda and caustic potash. 

Copies of the book will be forwarded without charge upon re- 
quest to the Niagara Alkali Company. 


Toronto Paper Mfg. To Expand 
Toronto, Ohio, January 28, 1929.—The Toronto Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, Loretta avenue and the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
will launch a $100,000 program of expansion which will increase 
production about 25 per cent, James H. Cayford, vice-president of 


the company, states. 
ing the spring. 

Newest and most modern paper machinery will be installed. In- 
crease of production will be gained by the more efficient cquip- 
ment and a slight increase in the number of employees, Mr. Cay- 
ford says. 


Work will start soon and be completed dur- 
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‘a MRA ‘GorromreaD ® 


JOHN W. penne & SONS, INC. 
EAGLE KNIFE & BAR WORKS 


Lawrence, Mass. 


The only firm making KNIVES for every machine from wood 
pile to finishing room. 


It’s the KNIVES that do the work! 
. \ ; \ \. \\ '’ \ \ \ 
— AAWRANS ws —— : 


WS 


“SUPERIOR" Tank Cars 


or 


ROSIN SIZE | 


‘ (jhe : ta AS FS NS 
* « e e — : 
Quality Still Pays Dividends = ~~~ SUPERIOR 
PRODUCTS 
The purchase of a really good cigar by one who enjoys his smokes is money well 
spent. So it is with everything else, whether it be a pair of shoes, a ton of coal or a 


tank car of “SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZ 


The makers of SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE are ever on guard to investigate and Wax and Special 
improve the quality and distribution of this product, in order that the paper mills in Waterproofings 
the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Continental Europe may be afforded the ‘ 
highest quality Size delivered to them as economic: ally and uniformly as possible. Satin White 


SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE is truly the most used sizing agent today (here and 
abroad). It is constantly winning new friends and keeping them. 


Rosin Size 


English and 
Domestic Clays 


Casein 


Paper Makers Chemical Corporation osetia: 


Easton, Pa. Holyoke, Mass. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pensacola, Fla. acksonville, Fla. Savannah, Ga. Foam Killers 
No. Milwaukee, Wis. toneham, a"? Albany, N. Y. 
Carthage, N. Y. Lockport, N, Y. Boston, Mass. Felt Soaps 
Comstock, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Marrero, La. 

Soap Powder 


AND ASSOCIATES 
Vegetable Tallow 


C. K. Williams & Co , Emeryville, Cal., Malaga, Soe 

Geo. S. Mepham & Company East St. Louis, Anti-Froth Oil 
Pochins & Paper Makers Chemicals, Ltd Erith, Kent, nie . 
Paper Makers Importin Easton, Pa., St. Austell, Eng. Softeners 


Vera Chemical Co. of Freeman, Ont. 
2 Dry and Pulp 
“There i is a Superior Plant near you” Colors 


- Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 
UNI ON B ONZE SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 
R 6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—4'4 SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the Union Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


—<———=:= 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 4 Lorillard & Co., Lancastria, Liverpool, 20 cs. E. Butterworth & Co 


-» Inc., Estrella, Barcelo, 
ee _ B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Lancastria, Liverpool, 35 bls. rags. "7 
jane ane rs —_— , cs. eric >, T ine Co Re | ' 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 1929 Meadows. Wye & Co. Lancastria, Liverpool, gees Rag Trading Co., Estrella, Barcelon 
EARP 2 cs. : ili 52 


SUMMARY Brown Bros. & Co., Letitia, Glas¢ 39 } 
DRAWING PAPER paper stock. 
Cigarette 5 Sin ile iio aS lade ath ge a a ~ “69 J. Henschel & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 2 cs. : Castle & Overton, Inc., London Mx ant, Lor 
Ww all paper .......-..-++s05e ee fs H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 46, 31 bls. rags. 
SEITE TT TRC TTT COT Tee my os don. 1 c Castle & Overton, Inc., United States, Denma 
rT all Specie teteeeeeee edly ete s Devoe “8g Reynolds Co., Minnewaska, London, 38 bls. rags. ; 
ee he ew ike ae are meee 3 5 cs. . . ‘ 
Packing paper .......... ihtinss wee atee 71 cs. ie E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Executive 12 
Decalcomania paper ..... Pre ae FILTER PAPER linen threads 
OS ee eee i. Reeve Annel & Co. Inc. Misnewnsks. ‘Lon- ne 
Colored, paper ............- ixsee .4 cs dcn rey ai ss + ee oe OLD ROPE 
Nae BROT .enccss RS REG AT ee - cs. C. Schleicher Schull Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, peu Bros. & Co., United States, Oto, 19 
PTAWING Paper .....- 2. se eevee ercaceseceeey CS 15 es, . Schall & Co., Estrella, Barcelona 
Filter paper ........-.-..-++..+.+-45 bls., 36 cs. Lazard Freres, Estrella, Marseilles, 2 cs 
aol er) coated paper ................. ae cs. J. Manheimer, Homeric, Southampton, 45. bls. CASEIN 
Oated paper ....... peece ° ese a eee cs. 
~oater Z r 3 es. ene i ies : Bri Bros. & Co., Capillo, B ‘ es 
See mee Se BARYTA COATED PAPER bags, 25,020 ks SS 
Photo paper ..... oes paseccnspesnevac® CB. Globe Shipping Co., Berlin, ee 53 cs. 
Writing paper tee eee eee eee ee 8 cs. J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Berlin, Bremen, WOOD PULP ; 
* ee Head siS eo eke 7 ase = O§ os Ma : Americ an Exchange Irving Trust Co., C 
Seuall mani and: ink Se PAGEL aes ORT cs. COATED PAPER land, Hamburg, 431 bls. wood pulp, 8 ’ 
Miscellaneous paper ............119 bls., 246 cs. Paciic National Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 Castle & Overton, Inc., Cleveland, Hambur 
‘ : ; cs. 6,365 bls. wood pulp, 954 tons. 
CIGARETTE PAPER SURFACE COATED PAPER E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Cleveland, 649 
Standard Products Corp., Rochambeau, Havre, Quality Art Novelty Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg gir Bete axes ; : 
187 cs. 13 cs Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Nordlys, Sunds 
a F - eda . all, 275 bls. sulphite, 55 tons. 
WALL PAPER TRACING PAPER 
, . ‘ Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Nordlys, Sundsval 
S. Stern Stiner & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 2 ama & Phoenix Natl. Bank, A. Ballin, 500 bls. sulphite, 101 tons. 
4 » yr, & C8. ° . 
bls. her m : s a ee Price & Pierce, Ltd., Nordlys, Wallvik 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping C»., Cleveland, PHOTO PAPER bls. sulphite, 600 ‘tons. 

Hamburg, 1 cs. J. J. Gavin, Lancastria, Liverpool, 4 cs. Pagel. Horton & Co Se me ae 
Schmidt & Pritchard, Cleveland, Hamourg, 4 i ee 4 bls. agel, i a. | 2 si Hans Nordlys, Gefle, 2 
bls. , . . , WRITING PAPER Bulkley, Dunton & C Nordl 73 t 
R. F. Downing & Co., Minnewaska, London, Cosnce ‘Monison & Co., Rediaaben, Mane. ; is > t é o., Nordlys, , 87 

2 cs., 11 bls. , 1“ > ne v = pulp. 
F. J. Emmerich, Calgaric, Liverpool, 4 bls. “ay = More ~ Cx Paris Slay 60 American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Berlir 
F. A. Binder, Berlin, Bremen, 8 bls. Coonce ‘Morrison & Co: Paris, Havre, 6 cs. Bremen, 300 bls. wood pulp. 
_ Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Berlin, Bremen, COVER PAPER Central National Bank, Sparreholm, Stockhol 
4 FE J. Emmerich, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 bls. International Forwarding Co., Cleveland, Ham- 600 bls. sulphite. uP ; 
S. Stern Stiner & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, burg, 5 cs. gene pe or United States, Oslo, 1,25 
4 bls. : ENV ELOPES ) Be WORK pe Pp, se ons. : , 
PE age Exchange Irving Trust Co., A. Ballin, Globe Shipping Co., Berlin, Bremen, 10 cs. 200 — RB pn ogy Oy I a ee 
amburg, 6 cs. ‘ . ‘ Pi = : : 
Sheinns ! alli t . 24 bls. sintan . . . eae Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Drottningholn 
Globe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg i STENCIL PAPER AND INK Gothenburg, 299 bls, dry soda pulp. 
PAPER HANGINGS Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, E. M. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen 
; ; 40 cs. burg, 449 bls. dry soda pulp. 
Pa G. Hampson & Co., Calgaric, Liverpool, 2 MISCELLANEOUS PAPER ons Ngee . Co., Inc., Clara, Sebenico 
ais . . Shi . . * ee = 1s. WOOL pu Pp 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Lancastria, Liverpool, Globe Shipping Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 88 cs. E. J. Keller Co., Inc., America, . 657 bis 
15 bls Japan Paper Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 14 cs. west win’ 100 tons. 
. a ‘ wm N Bloomingdale Bros., Rochambeau, Havre, 5 cs. pulp. 
NEWS PRINT oan ste ame & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- WOOD PULP BOARDS 
ae a hittemore, Inc., Cleveland, Ham- b E. “¥ Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen 
Ae: ANTS : urg, 6 cs. burg, i2 bls 
355 cae = epee,” Ene. Se, Seon, Javan Paper Co., C. Biancamano, Genoa, 79 cs Lagerloet Trading Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 178 
. 7] * Whittemore, Inc., A. Ballin, Ham- — Bros. & Co., Inc., C. Biancamano, bls. 
oe H ce 7 A. Ballin. Hamb 66 rolls Public National Bank, Estrella, Marseilles, 36 cs Ses 
Porkinn ondwin” & st A. Ballin, Ronbure Y. Yabuki, Tsuyama Maru, Kobe. 5 cs. 
I tOes . . . 


420 rolls Quality Art Novelty Co., Paris, Havre, 4 cs. PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Sparreholm, Kotka 


382 rolls : ° F RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
PRINTING PAPER ogg ~ Overton, Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg. WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 1929 
E. Dietzgen & Co., ‘Cleveland, Hamburg, 1 cs. Castle & Overton, Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, cataniiel 


Atlantic Forwarding Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 25 bls. rags 


» b . E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Maryland, 22 bls 
Ti. ’ wees eaee : \ eo Woclstock Corp., Volendam, Rotter- same. each va piesa 
. Steiner, Volendam, Rotterdam, 1 cs. dam, 50 bls. rags. E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Maryland. _ 35 bls 
F. L. Kramer & Co., American Shipper, Lon- E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Volendam, , 56 bls rags. — a adichsaiy 
don, 4 cs. rags. Brown Bros. & Co., Maryland, Dunkirk, 91 bls 
. a eA _E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Winona County, — new pin eis a 
¥ ; PACKING ee 67 Ss ig oe ec a Shae Pn - B. Richard & Co., Maryland, Dunkirk, 17! 
National City Bank, Berlin, Bremen, 41 cs. - &. owning & Go., inona County, Man- S. rags. ; 
Haule Wax Paper Manfg. Co., A. Ballin, Ham- chester, 39 bls. paper stock : Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Maryland, Dunkirk, 
burg, 30 cs. Equitable Trust Co., Winona County, Manches 86 bls. rags. 
ter, 12 bls. rags. : , M. Friedman, Maryland, Dunkirk, 51 bls. rags 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 4 Trust Co., Winona County, Manches- Philadelphia National Bank, Maryland, Dunkirk 
r es - ter, 95 bis. new cuttings, 104 bls, rags. 
Sellers z r, 14 cs. Loo im me 7 - : 
3 Af a a ne # vn sag a c gee Trust Co., Calgaric, Liverpool, 21 nmainek Sonne & Co., Inc., Maryland, Dun 
fo: 4 =. iS. £455. ~_ + " . KITK, 2 bis. rags. 
~ F. rakenteld & Co., Lancastria, Liverpool, State Bank & Trust So., Calgaric, Liverpool, Fidelity Trust Co., Estrella, Barcelona, 195 bls 
8 cs. (simplex). 11 bls. reve 
A. W. Fentc yn, Inc.. Berlin, Bremen, 41 bls. rags = le & ; 1 69 
TRANSPARENT PAPER Equitable Trust Co., A. Ballin "Hamburg, “" ble = e & Overton, Inc., Estrella, Barcelona, 6 
American Express Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 29 bls. rags. y ; (Seaee Natidhel Bank. Estrella, Barcelou:x, 279 
cs. Royal Manfg. Co., Maryland, Havre, 31 bls. pjs. rags. 
COLORED PAPER rags. | National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Estrella, Barce- 
i ey S Equitable Trust Co., Maryland, Havre, 72 bls. lona. 147 bls. raee ei 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Berlin, Bremen, 4 cs. rae ss bl 
aes. | a The Lang Co., Estrella, Barcelona, 155 bls. rags. 
TISSUE PAPER Ph ng —— & Trust Co., Estrella, Barcelona, E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Matoppo, ——, 54 bls. 
Old Master Paper & Pulp Co., Cleveland, Ham- Fidelity Trust Co., Estrella, Barcelona, 168 — 


burg, 47 cs. a a . (Continued on page 82) 
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SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 
Badenhausen Boilers 
Superheaters :: Preheaters 


| Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total 4700 H.P. 
ee ee SS. eer 1200 H.P. 
For Brown Paper Mill Co. ........cccseee 3430 H.P. 
| Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 
| orders, total 
| Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., 
| orders total 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 
total 4 
| Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
For Daily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 


Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bayless Manufacturing Corp., Austin, Pa. ..... 1300 H.P. 
Northern Board & Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., two orders, total 
Crown Williamette Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., two orders, total 
Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., 


Badenhausen Corporation 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


120 Broadway, New York 211 Tramway Bldg., Denver 
Reibald Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 513 House Bldg., Pittsburgh 
1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 


57TH YEAR 
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Starch- 


SIMPLE change in the manu- 

facturing process often results 
in a pronounced decrease in cost of 
production. 


Paper Mills use Starch for siz- 
ing to produce better and stronger 
sheets with lower cost of manu- 
facture. 


Our SPECIAL PAPER brand for 


beater-sizing increases strength of 
sheet and gives improved finish. 


Our FOX HEAD brand for top- 
sizing is more economical than all 


glue-size. 


Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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CAMPBELL’S 


Greases and Compounds for twen- 
ty-five years have been used in the 
leading Paper and Pulp Mills of 
Canada and United States. 


“KEEPKOOL” 


(Trade Mark) 


Oils and Greases solve lubrication 
problems and keep the wheels of 
industry running smoothly. We 
can solve your lubricating prob- 
lems. Write us. 


CAMPBELL GREASE & OIL CO. 


414 Eastern Ave.—Toronto, Canada. 


This Hanchett Knife Grinder will 
sharpen your knives better. 


Hanchett Automatic Paper Knife Grinder. 
This machine will grind knives FASTER and BETTER. 
Cabinet base, heavy, solid, free from vibration. Made 
with machine tool precision for very accurate grinding. 


Write for circular. 


COVEL-HANCHETT CO. 
Big Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 


514 First Ave., South, 
Seattle, Wash. 


=GREASES 
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Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Consul Olsson, 
4,560 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Schwarzovald, ——, 150 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Harburg, Germany, 84 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, France, 33 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, Belgium, 4 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Vincent, France, 160 bls. 
rags. 


Equitable Trust Co., Nordlys, Norrsundet, 7,905 
bls. sulphate. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Nordlys, - , 5,000 
bls. wood pulp. 

lst National Bank of Boston, Phidias, Buenos 
Aires, 417 bags casein. 

G. F. Malcolm, Inc., Lancastria, Liverpool, 42 
cs. tissue paper. 

Oxford University Press, Lancastria, Liverpool, 
5 cs. printing paper. 

Waterfalls Paper Mills, Clara, Trieste, 2,525 bls. 
wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 1929 


National City Bank, Phidias, Buenos Aires, 819 
bags casein. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 19 


BOSTON IMPORTS J. Andersen & Co, 


wood pulp. 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 26, 1929 M. Gottesman & Co., 


3,200 bls. wood pulp. 


Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Nordlys, Sundsvall, 
1,000 bls. sulphite, 203 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Nordlys, Wallvik, 
1,200 bls. sulphite, 200 tons. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Nordlys, Wallvik, 7,200 
bls. sulphite, 1,200 tons. 


wood pulp. 
98 bls. rags. 


bls. rags. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Milos, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Blommersdyk, Holland, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Rhine Maru, Japan, 120 


Clara, Trieste, 1,260 bls. a 


National Bank of Commerce, Maryland, Havre, 
Inc., Clara, Sebenico, 84 bls. rags. 
National City Bank, Maryland, Dunkirk, 17 bis 
> 675 3 rags. 
+ 12,675 bls. Castle & Overton, Inc., McKeesport, France 
114 bls. rags. 
Bulkicy, Dunton & Co., Gonzenheim, . 1,730 
bls. wood pulp. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Schwarzovald, 
bls. wood pulp. 


Fir-Tex Plant Construction to Start Soon 


St. Hetens, Ore., January 25, 1929.—Ground will be broken 
about April 1 for the plant of the Fir-Tex Insulating Board Com- 
pany at St. Helens, according to announcement coming from Tom 
G. Taylor, organizer of this company which proposes to turn saw- 
mill waste into a profitable product. 

Coincident with this announcement is the statement that 15,000 
shares of stock have already been sold, among the subscribers 
being several San Francisco business men. The offices of the 
Tom G. Taylor Company in Seattle and San Francisco as well as 
in Portland are handling this stock. 

The organization of this company and its financing has been 
under way for several months. The plant will be built under the 
supervision of A. E. Millington, vice-president and general man- 
ager, who has designed and built pulp, paper and insulating board 
plants in many parts of the country. 

The Tom G. Taylor Company financed the St. Helens Pulp and 
Paper Company and the Shaffer Box Company and Pulp Mill at 
Tacoma, Wash. The company was among the leading investment 
firms to foresee the era of pulp and paper progress in the Pacific 
Northwest and to ally itself with these manufacturing interests. 


Sulphite Paper Association Appoints Secretary 


The National Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association, under 
the presidency of J. M. Ward of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Company, have chosen Ralph T. Davis, of Indianapolis, as 
secretary. The office of the National Sulphite Paper Manufac- 
turers Association is in the Conway Building, Chicago, III. 

The executive committee, composed of J. M. Ward, R. L. Sisson, 
Jr., John E. Alexander, J. L. Stille and W. L. Edmonds has voted 
to have the American Paper and Pulp Association handle its sta- 
tistics. Charts and statistical data will be distributed regularly to 
members covering bleached papers, fibres, manilas, M. G. sulphite, 
mill wrappers, grease-proof, imitation grease-proof, railroad man- 
ilas, paster, tag board and pattern and glassine, and also on sub- 
divisions of these main groups. 


Record Paper Production in Austria 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 30, 1929.—The year 1928 gives 
promise of having been a record one in the Austrian paper in- 
dustry, according to the Commercial Attache at Vienna. Produc- 
tion during the third quarter exceeded either of the preceding 
quarters and the output for the last quarter of the year was 
expected to record even higher figures. 


Changes in Kalamazoo Board Mills 

KataMazoo, Mich. January 14, 1929—Two very important 
managerial changes in Kalamazoo board mills are announced. At 
the Sutherland Paper Company, C. C. Kennedy has been named 
production manager in the carton divisions to succeed J. F. Byrne, 
while at the Western Board and Paper Company, Clarence Sisson 
succeeds Winship A. Hodge. 

Mr. Kennedy was recently vice president and production man- 
ager of the Sefton Manufacturing Company, Chicago, having held 
that position 20 years. Mr. Sisson for the past five years has 
been assistant manager and treasurer of the New Haven Pulp and 
Board Company, New Haven, Conn. He is well known in the 
Kalamazoo Valley, having been with Charles E. Nelson, when the 
latter was president of the Eddy Paper Company. 

J. F. Byrne was years ago with the Michigan Carton Company, 
Battle Creek and left that concern to accept a managerial position 
with the Standard Paper Company. He held that position for 
years and was retained when the Sutherland Paper Company ab- 
sorbed the Standard. The first of the year Mr. Byrne went with 
the Wolverine Carton Company, Grand Rapids, as manager. 

W. A. Hodge resigned from the Western Board and Paper 
Company to become connected with the Kalamazoo Business Col- 
lege, assuming the business management of the latter institution. 

At the annual meeting of the Western Board and Paper Com- 
pany, held Thursday afternoon, the following directors were 
named: C. H. Kleinstuck, B. C. Dickinson, S. B. Monroe, Michael 
Redmond, C. G. Bard and C. E. Nelson. C. G. Bard was advanced 
from the vice presidency to succeed A. E. Curtenius as president. 
S. B. Monroe was named vice president, Michael Redmond, treas- 
urer, and James P. Bachelder, secretary. C. E. Nelson and S. B 
Monroe are comparatively recent additions to the directorate. 


Skidmore Addresses Kiwanis Club 

Dayton, Ohio, Jan. 14, 1929.—E. A. Skidmore, an official of the 
Gummed Products Company, at Troy, Ohio, addressed the first 
1929 meeting of the Kiwanis club in that town at the Mayflower 
Tea Room. Invited guests were members of the Rotary club, the 
Exchange and Civitans clubs of this section of the Miami Valley. 
Mr. Skidwell discussed subjects of interest to all members. A 
pleasing musical entertainment was a feature of the meeting. 


Buys Plant at Yarmouth, Me. 

The Forest Paper Company has purchased a plant owned by 
the S. D. Warren Company at Yarmouth, Me., according to re- 
ports. The plant was formerly operated under the name of the 
Forest Paper Company, and had been idle for some time. 
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Spiral Riveted 
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Great flexibility in layout 


FINE FACE FELTS 
FOR FINE PAPERS 


ENGLISH or BAKER WOVEN 


Absolutely leave no felt marks in paper. 
TRIUNE Three Ply Felts insure large produc- 
tion. Made from 


60" TO 214” WIDE 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


82 Years Making Fine Face Felts for 
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COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
529 TONS 


Newsprint 
Catalog and Directory Papers 
Fibre Wrapping Papers 
Packers Oiled Manila 


Specialties 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trapt JourNaAL, 
Wednesday, January 30, 1929. 
During the past week, conditions in the local paper market were 
tairly satisfactory. Demand for the various standard grades was 
well up to average and inquiries for future business were fairly 
numerous. Prices remained steady in most instances although 
there were some reports of shading on extra large orders. Sales 
forces of the leading paper organizations continue optimistic. 
News print manufacturers are maintaining production at around 
80 per cent of capacity. Demand from the publishers is seasonal. 
Some observers of the news print market express the view that 
consumption in the first quarter of the year will at least equal 
the record of the corresponding period of the preceding year. At 
this time there is nothing to report on the price situation. 
Demand for the various grades of paper board is persistent but 
the undertone of the market is rather weak. Most of the business 
transacted in the fine paper market was along routine lines. 
Tissues are in normal request for the time of the year. The 
coarse paper market is practically unchanged with prices generally 
holding to former levels. 
Mechanical Pulp 
Conditions in the ground wood market are gradually improving. 
Demand for both domestic and imported mechanical pulp is 
slightly better. The spot market is also moderately active. Offer- 
ings are about sufficient to take care of current requirements. 
Prices are holding to schedule and there is little talk of conces- 
sions around. 
Chemical Pulp 
Steadiness prevails in the local chemical pulp market. While 
a satisfactory number of orders for both the imported and dom- 
estic product have been booked of late, it is generally anticipated 
that trading will become more active towards the end of Feb- 
ruary. On various grades, quotations rule steady to firm. 
Old Rope and Bagging 
The old rope market continues in a strong position. Foreign 
and domestic manila No. 1 old rope are moving in good volume. 
Prices are holding to schedule without difficulty. No radical 
changes were recorded in the bagging market. While gunny scrap 
and bleachery burlap are in excellent request, the movement of 
scrap bagging is rather light at present. 
{ Rags 
Mill interest in the domestic rag market is improving. Domes- 
tic cotton cuttings are in better request and roofing rags are 
moving in satisfactory volume. Supplies of mixed rags are re- 
ported to be rather limited at present. The foreign rag market 
continues quiet. Prices generally remain unaltered. 
Waste Paper 
With the inventory season out of the way, the paper stock 
market is showing signs of increased activity. Book stock and 
ledger stock are still in good request but offerings are not ex- 
cessive. The demand for mixed paper is persistent. There are 
signs of further expansion in the near future, when many paper 
mills will probably buy their supplies of raw material. 
: Twine 
Most of the business transacted in the local twine market was 
along routine lines. It is anticipated that the demand will in- 


crease materially with the approach of spring. In the opinion 
of many observers the twine industry is in a strong position for 
the time of the year. Prices unchanged, shading infrequent 


Paper Milk Containers Demonstrated 

There was an exceptionally large attendance at the regular weck 
ly luncheon and meeting of the New York Division of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry last Monday at the 
Canadian Club, New York, to hear J. J. Adams, of the Sealed 
Containers Corporation, New York, explain and demonstrate the 
new paper milk container which is being manufactured by ma- 
chinery developed by his organization. Milk in this container is 
now being distributed for the first time in Manhattan by the Shef 
field Farms Company, Inc., one of the largest milk companies © 
the city. 

Mr. Adams declared that his organization has been working 
since 1921 on the development of a machine for perfecting th 
paper milk container, and is now in a position to install com- 
plete machinery and system in dairies wishing to adopt this mod- 
ern method. The containers are made of heavy paper treated with 
a sterilized parafiin preparation and have the indorsement of the 
Milk Division of the Department of Health. 

Milk can be placed in the new containers at a temperature ol 
20 degrees, a point at which all germs which could reach the milk 
after pasteuration, are killed. This is impossible in glass bottles, 
3 dgrees, a point at which all germs which could reach the milk 
after pasteuration, are killed. This is impossible in glass bottles, 
where the milk has to be kept at 46 degrees to prevent foaming 
The patented seal on the new container cannot be tampered with 

Among the advantages claimed for the new container over the 
gieass bottle are: Greater sterility; lighter weight—the weight 
of the container is only half that of the glass bottle; Easier 
packing ; saving in plant storage room capacity, wagon capacity and 
delivery. In the Sheffield Farms plant the storage capacity is five 
times greater than that of glass bottles. 

At the close of his interesting and informative address, Mr. 
Adams answered a number of questions in a convincing manner 
and all present showed their interest in his remarks. 

It was announced that T. E. Wright, of the Taggert Corporation, 
will address the meeting on February 4, on Multi-Wall Bags. 


ANNUAL GOVERNMENT PAPER BIDS 


(Continued from page 27) 


Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich.. 3.5 cents 
seem Ge. Bere eae. Bs J. sinc ev csc ccececrens . 35 ccents 
i ee 20s ak 6 be es on 65:00:86 00:66 ‘ 3.40 cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. ...... 


inane ~ 3.375 cents 
Oe as adhe cle was Webs Eb oe i806 ah 3.375 cents 


Binders Board, Hard Rolled, Best Quality 


No. 408—150,000 Ibs., Nos. 18, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, and 45; flat, cut 
20x30 ins. and 22x28 ins. 


Consolidated Paper Co. ...... 5.8 cents 
SG can kectnebedwes «eee 6. cents 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. ...... 5.50 cents 
rr re eee levees coe been $08 5.55 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. ............. 5.50 cents 
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Woop PULPS 111 West Washington St. 
Alt Acer, McLernon & Company Limited 


Grades CANADA CEMENT BUILDING 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


West Virginia Pulp} | Brown Companys 
and Paper Company ALPHA GRADES 


Manufacturers of of Purified Cellulose Fibre representing some 


SUPERCALENDERED of the valuable results of our many years of 


and research in cellulose chemistry. 


MACHINE FINISHED BOOK SUPER ALPHA 
and LITHOGRAPHIC ro ep co ality ws apr r ph 
PAPERS manufacture of fine papers. 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and EASY-BEATING ALPHA 


° ° This is a grade developed f ills of limi 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- beating capacity. While not giving ao 


dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and equal to Super Alpha, it produces wonderful 
Label Papers paper on short beating. 


also ae REGULAR ALPHA 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, inkae seaeeditanantineaninns 
Kraft Pulp Use ALPHA for Quality 
200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


122 East 7th St., Los Angeles. Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 


NEW ROGERS SECTIONAL WHEEL 
KNIFE GRINDER 


Forge and Hammer Lap Welded 


DIGESTERS = =— 


96-108-120- 

POWER PLANT PIPING — SEPARATORS neice 

FORGE WELDED PIPE — RECEIVERS _— 
FORGE WELDED CONTAINERS 

Widely used for grinding paper and chipper knives. 


The M. W. KEL.Locc Co., 7 Dey St., N. * e. Full automatic in operation, belt or motor drive. 


7 Pulp and paper mills everywhere have been buying Rogers grinders for 42 years. 
Boston Chicago San Francisce Rigid construction, Accurate Grinding, Satisfaction Guaranteed to every User. 
Tell us the lengths of your knives and get our prices. 


Ali Kellegg Forge and Hammer Welded Products ere insurable SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 
222 Dutton Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, January 30, 1929. 


BLANC FIXE.—No radical changes were recorded in the blanc 
fixe market. Demand for both the pulp and the powder is sea- 
sonal. Prices remain unchanged. The pulp is quoted at from 
$42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at 
from 334 cents to 4% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder market con- 
tinued moderately active. Shipments against standing contracts 
are proceeding in normal volume. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule, without difficulty. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Steadiness prevails in the casein market. Quotations 
are holding to former levels, in most instances. Domestic casein 
is selling at from 14% cents to 1534 cents per pound, while im- 
ported casein is offered at from 15% cents to 1534 cents per pound, 
all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Contract shipments are moving in good vol- 
ume. Prices rule steady. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from 
$2.90 to $2.95, while the flake and the ground are selling at from 
$3.30 to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Demand for china clay is fairly satisfactory. 
Shipments against contract are proceeding at a steady pace. Prices 
remain unaltered. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 to 
$25 per ton, ship side. Domestic paper making clay is still selling 
at from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Some improvement was noticed in the chlorine 
market. The prevailing demand is quite active. Prices are steady 
and unchanged. Chlorine is quoted at 3 cents per pound, in tanks, 
or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. The spot quo- 
tation ranges from 3% cents to 3% cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market declined slightly. At the naval 
stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
quoted at from $9.15 to $9.40 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. 
Wood rosin is still selling at from $7.40 to $8.20 per 280 pounds, 
in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Supplies of salt cake are rather limited at pres- 
ent. Contract shipments have been well up to average of late. 
Prices are holding up to schedule without difficulty. Salt cake 
is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, while chrome salt cake is 
selling at from $14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Trading in the soda ash market was fairly active 
during the past week. The contract movement is normal for the 
time of year. Prices remain unchanged. ‘Contract quotations on 
soda ash, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
in bags, $1.32%, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Conditions in the starch market are fairly satis- 
factory. Demand for this product is persistent and prices are 
generally steady and unchanged. Special paper making starch is 
now quoted at $3.82 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.99 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The trend of the sulphate of 
alumina market is favorable. Contract.shipments are going for- 
ward in good volume. Prices remain unaltered. Commercial 
grades of sulphate of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 
and iron free at $1.95 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—More active conditions were experienced in the 
sulphur market. Prices remain steady. Sulphur is quoted at $18 
per ton, at mine, in lots of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, 
and at $20 per ton for any smaller quantity over that period. On 
spot and nearby car loads, the quotation is $20 per ton. 

TALC.—Manufacturers of talc report a satisfactory demand for 
their product from the paper mills. Shipments against contract 
are moving regularly. Prices remain unchanged. Domestic talc 
is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, at eastern mines, while im- 
ported talc is selling at from $18 to $20 per ton, ship side. 
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Plate 


on which 90% 
of the Jobbers 


are building 


their business. 


Bakers prefer it, because it is moulded 
from pulp in exactly the same shape as 
a tin plate, absorbent and keeps their 
pies in perfect shape. 


Write us for prices. 


PAPRUS 


PIE PLATES. 


KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 
Generai Sales Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 


Factory:Waterville, Me. Joun M. Hart Company, Inc., Manager of Sales 


400 tons dies 


AMERICAN MADE FORAMERICAN TRADE 


H. T. BRAND 
COATING CLAY 
High Grade Filler Clay 


A product developed as a result of 43 years 
experience in washing American Clays. Today § 
being used in many of the largest paper mills. 


Ask for Samples. 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 
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New Dark Seconds 1.85 
Khaki c= @ 

N oO. 


New Canvas 
New Black Mixed. 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
teuny No l— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap eed 
No. 
No. > 
Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings .... 
No. 1, New Light 
Burlap .. x 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers 
iF o b Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.20 
No. 2 Hard White 2.75 
. 1 Soft White 
. 2 Soft White 
. 1 Mixed 
2 Mixed 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 
Writing Paper 
No. 1 Books. heavy. . 
No. 2 Books, light 
No 1 New Manila 
No. 1 Old Manila .. 
Print Manila 
Container Manila 
Old Kraft 
Common Paper 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board. Chip.. 
Binders Board, Cee. 
Overissue News ... 
Old Newspaper 
Domestic Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White. No. 2— 
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Ch:ras ana Biues— 
Repacked 


Misceiianeous .... 1.60 
Black Stockings (Ex- 
POTt) weceeeeees 3,90 
Roonng Stock— 
Foreign No. 1.... 


Superfines ....... 
News 
Boox, Super 
Book, M. F. 
Book, Coated 
Coated Litho 
Label 


Common Bogus 
Delivered New Engiand 
Straw Boards, rolls .009 
Straw Board in Sheets, 
basis 35s to 70s...54.50 
Filled News Board. .37.50 
Chip Board 35.00 
Single Manila Lined 
Chip . 47.50 
Single White, Patent 
Coated Newsboard 
Bender 
Wood Pulp Board... 
Bimader Boards 7 


( 
Tarred Felts— 
Regular, carload 
s 


(F. o. b. Boston) 

Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White. 3.25 

No. 2 Hard White. 2.60 

No. 1 Soft White. 

No. 1 Mixed...... 1.10 

No. 2 Mixed 85 
Solid Ledger Stock 2. 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1. 
No. 1 Books, Light. 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2. 
No. 1 Old Manila... 1. 
White Blank News.. - 
Old Kraft 

Print Manila 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Bond— 


No. 1 Sulphite.... 
No. 2 Sulphite.... 
No. 1 Colored.... 
No. 2 Colored.... 
Leteere (gnlobite) ie 


- 0 b. Mills— 
Rolls (carloads) .. 
Sheets (carloads).. 
Sheets (2 tons or 


Coated tinted 

Wrapping— 
Rag Brown 
White Wrap 
“B” Manila 
No. 1 Manila 
Fiber 


YEAR 


@ 2.25 
@ 1.80 


@ 4.25 
@ 1.75 


x 
=? 


BOSTON 


puilt: 


52.50 
@55.00 
@ 40.00 
@ 37.50 


@ 50.00 


@ 80.00 
@ 85.0 
@75.00 


scessabes 988699 


Old Newspapers .... .60 
Box Board, Chip.... .55 
Bagg: 
(F. 0. b. 
Gunny No, 
Foreign 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Boston) 


Strings. . 
scrap ange 


ing 
Wool Tares. heavy. -- 
New Burlap Cutting. 1.90 
Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings 
New White No. 
Silesias, No. 1 
New Unbleached .. 
Fancy 
Washable 04 
Cottons—According to grades 
Blue Overalls 
New Black. soft 
Khaki Cuttings 
O. D. Khaki 
Corduroy 
ef anwae 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
F. o. b. seston) 


888 ©88566 ® 


Canvas 

Whie No 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

fwos and Blues 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Roofing Stock— 
No. 1 


Foreign Rags 
‘F o. b. Roston) 
Dark Cottons _ 
New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 
tings 9 
Dutch Blues 
Lace Curtains ... 
New Checks & itues ‘ 3s 
Old Fustians is 


TORONTO 


—) 


! 


@200988 9089 988398983898 8 


Ground Wood 
Suiohite easy bleach. 

Sul iphite news am 62.00 
Sulphite, bleached 
Sulphate 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lota. f o bh 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut. 
Soft White Book 

havings 
White Bik. 


Kook and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock oom 1.40 
Light and Cru 
pled Book Stock. 1.25 
— and Writ- 


3S 00 


News.. 


estan 
New Manila Cut... 
Printed Manilas 
Kraft 


News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. . 


Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills, {. ». &. Toronto! 
No. 1 White Shirt 

Cuttings ......... .11K@ 
Pancv Shirt Cuttings. OsK%e 
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FAIRBANKS’ “2 PHER Go 
The Perfect “Blow-Off” Valve 


PATENTED 


RENEWABLE 
VULCABESTON 


STEEL ENCAsE 
anos 


Fue $1Ze 
STRAIGHT PIPE COCNING 


THROVONM 
PAS SAGEWA) 


Especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of the paper manu- 
facturing industry. The 6 inch 
and 8 inch sizes, with flanged 
ends are used extensively as 
blow-offs on digesters. 


Write for Special Bulletin 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK 
Factory: Binghampton, N. Y. 

Distribution in ALL Principal Cities 


PITTSBURGH | 


IANT 


RAGS — BURLAP 
BAGGING—ROPE 


JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CATALOCS 
OLD PAPERS, THREAD WASTE AND 
ALL GRADES OF RAGS 
CUT QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY 
WITH THE 


<o —— a Compe 


“GI ANT” ee 
Neca e n. 30d y 


tons per hour. 
THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR 59 YEARS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 
RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Canada 
SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE 
R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 


This is the GIANT 2A CUTTER 


GIANT RAG CUTTERS HAVE 
CAPACITIES OF FROM 1 to & 


571H YEAR 


NOW ! 


PARIS 
BLACK 
EXTRA 


un 


FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 


Our Paris Black Extra, made expressly for the 
paper industry, is now available in solid Fibre 
Containers, holding—four—12% lb. Paper Bags 
This represents 25% freight saving and con. 
venience in storing and handling. 


The HEILER & MERZ COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
40 Albert St. 


Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 


Philadelphia 
287 Atlantic Ave. 


114 Market St 


PERFORATED METALS 


oe ae 


of Every Description 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 
THE HARRINGTONG KINGPERFORATING (0 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 


VEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty St. 


POTDEVIN 


PAPER WAXING MACHINERY 


Three Widths—52” - 64” 
LIGHT OR HEAVY COATING 
WET OR DRY WAX 

ONE OR BOTH SIDES 


- 80’ 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Phones: Windsor 1700, 1701, 1702 


inquiry for quotations on these or any other 


BONDS 


Abitibi Power & Paper as 
Abitibi Power & Pa 
kmerican hes 
Sastrop Pul 
edford Pulp “& 


Cape Breton Pulp & Paper 68, 1932 ..........-.eeeeeees 
Celotex Company 6s, RRR CE ee es 
TD ++ ch Sank awh dene kes pe.ee 06h 
Celotex Company o Chicago, | Debenture 6s, 1936 ........ 
Central Paper Com gen Sorel SE ED: Wasbenensescaes 
Central Seser MN Sabb eu knchesnhoesevebseno es 
Champion ha Paper Serial 6%s, 1934 .... 

Champion Coated Fibre Notes &. 1941 .. 

UO Fibre Notes 6s, 1941 ......... 

Geampion | eee re 


ES arr rere 
Sentalner Co 


rp. of —— rong A 6s, 1936, ex-warrants 
Continental y Fa oducts =, * 
Cornell Wood deus zu ? 
Crown ming y Ny 1951 


— penaudoaeesneceeeeee 


conna Mills” ha, toa 
Lastern .—1 Co. 7 


Ne eo cee keep nesdink ss nbes anes 
‘ort Irange Paper 7s, 1942 .. 
Fort Willtam Paper 6s, 1946 
Fraser Company 6s, 1950 ........ 
Hammermill Paper Serial * =— “ 
Hawley Pulp & Lumber 6s, 1946 ..............cceeceeee 
Hawthorne Paper my mtg DY icichasaccsesene sees 
Hoberg Fy & Fibre 7s, 1 

—yz~ b 


re Corp. Debenture 8s, 1933 


tasca eed & Prairie River Power Serial 5 ~ 2008 .... 
tasca & Prairie River Power Serial ee nkaek 
essup Fy ow First aly 3 RRR pl gaa a pep ag 


i i TD coskveccecscces 
Lake Superior Paper 68, 1941 ............ccccceceececes 
Marathon Leen ills ote 5%s, 1942 .... 
Marinette & Menominee 7%s, 


og Pulp & Paper 6 
Orono Pulp & Paper - "1943 
Orono 


Parker-Young Company DT. <p pticecdesdconses dee 
ie i. i. cetacean hha nbess 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre 6s, 1942 i 


Port Alfred Pulp & Paper 55s, 1947 . 
i i MES... ccuassnseveccove 
Provincial Pa DT Si. cctkcbdcskasukaesnesesnene 


meen City Paper 7s, 1933 
—_ Raisin Pa 


tiordan Pulp .) 
a rin sk waeancp es apher es 
it. Croix r a NER ES ER 


t. Helen Pu & Pa EL, 6405465605046.0505000%8 
it. Maurice Valtey for. 6s, ag? 


it. Maurice Valley Corp. 5%s, 
t. Regis Paper of Canada 65» 1931 
it. Regis Paper of Canada 6 7 
mith ( (Howard) Pa Mills os, 1941 

ish River Pulp R Paper = 1931 . 


Tageart 71: eee ad es ca basen ie 
Tait Paper & Color Industries Ss. 1934 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 5s, 1 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 6s, 19 40 
Tomahawk Kraft Paper 6s, 193 
Tomahawk Pulp Ly 2 CTC. stotcunkededseses ee 
Tonawanda Pa: Ys, RM on oe cv nnace 
Onion Bag & Paper Power 6s, 1932 ............020--000 
all Paper Factories 6s, 1947 ...... 
Warren (S. D.) Company 6s, 1945 
Watab Paper 6%s, 19 
Waterway y Ay: weoquets Ge 
Wayagamack 1 Pa “tay 1951 
Westfield River A. r Dole 8, 
Whitmer-Parson Pulp & L 
Whitaker Paper 7s, 942 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


American Box Board, Pfd. 
American Box Board, Com. 
km. Tissue Mills, 7% 1 ‘ccnp hued shvete dak keeansde’ 
3ritish Columbia . & P. Pfd 
Brompton Pulp & Paper, 8% Pid. . 
iaemeien Fibre, 7% Ffd 


OEE ae 
Hammermill Paper, new 6% Pfd. 
oo lobo kk bn ssdescenaewsedneoe’s 
Hinde & Dauch, 5d I oe 
Holyoke Card & P: 
Marathon Paner Mills, Com. 
| Mengel Co., Pfd. 


BID ASKED 

90 91 
100 102 

81 87 


iol 
97 iH 
103 ~ 
95 99 
100 102 
95 98 
86 89 
78 ‘a0 
100 oe 
100 102 
100 102 
95 Ke 
95 98 
101 104 
90 99 
103 cio 
101 102 
95 98 
80 a 
93 eee 
97 100 
98 100 
96 99 
90 95 
101 nee 
100 104 
103 105 
100 cs 
96 ose 
80 <“s 
94 97 
100 ioe 
99% 
99 
83 90 
99 101 
105 108 
99 101 
103 105 
95 100 
97 101 
97% 106 
102 105 
98 ine 
96 son 
108% 110% 
99 aes 
96% sie 
99 102 
98 100 
101 103 
102 105 
98 100 
105 ie 
98% 
98 
98 100 
102 104 
99 101 
99 oss 
99 102 
101 104 
98% 1007 
100 101 
100 102 
104 106 
108 110 
94 96 
95 100 
88 92 
94 hice 
100 102 
98 ate 
99 oe 
99 102 
98 100 
96 99 
103 105 
102 coo 
100 101% 
103 105 
89 93 
20 25 
108 110 
BID ASKED 
9 10 
3% 10 
90 93 
65 75 
100 nip 
108 110 
92 97 
55 mot 
75 78 
100 = 
125 None Off 
102. None Off 
160 None Off 
150 
102 a 
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Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds 


Quoted by Taylor & White, 45 Wall street, New York City, to whom all 
Securities is referred. 


Midwest Box Co., 8% Pfd. 


eae 98 102 
Midwest = Co,, 6% Pid. ... 95 99 
Louis Ds Jonge Co., 7% Pid. 94 97 
Oxford om, ne en 195 kan 
Oxford Pa r Pt tcc Gikbes see nase rb anes shee ene 108 111 
Kemical Bure, Com. 80 awe 
ne aod RS ag EI RSET aC a 170 ee 
jabin Robbins a baper oe. wicginbhavecen 105 ii 
» ae zt ~ Ga 7% Gai. BE Reb eden cde eeckan Coa i. 
aper RS oases iu eeddedewan cco 
Westie 1 River Paper Co & 


Bere be 103 
| i i Ame ee en ca 105 None Of 


PHILADELPHIA DEMAND SPOTTY 
(Continued from page 42) 
dealers in Celotex products meet frequently and take up the mat- 
ters pertaining to the use of this product in their respective lines 
of enterprises and organizations affiliated with such industries and 
also to emphasize the importance of direct contact with the 
owner and buying public. 
Permanent Paper Exhibit For Museum 

With the announcement last week by Mayor Harry A. Mackey, 
of Philadelphia, that the former site allotted to the Municipal 
Court, at 20th and Race streets, will be transferred to the Frank- 
lin Institute for construction of a $7,000,000 museum, the city is 
assured a permanent exhibit which will be devoted to the Graphic 
Arts and history of its development from primitive times to the 
present day. There will be included in the exhibit the history of 
paper making, with particularly interesting displays of paper mak- 
ing, the first site of production of paper in this country, the old 
David Rittenhouse Mill being reproduced in facsimile. Other 
historical and scientific data relating to paper will be displayed. 

A. M. Collins On Big Game Hunt 

Alfred M. Collins, head of the A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Company, is now on a Big Game Hunt in the wilds of Africa. 
This is Major Collins’ fourth expedition into Africa as a big game 
hunter and scientist in search of new specimens of rare animals 
and other important factors of life on the Dark Continent for 
various scientific organizations with which he is affiliated, includ- 
ing the Marshall Field Expedition and Exploration Society. Mrs. 
Helen Wilson Collins, of Bryn Mawr, who he married last Sep- 
tember 7, the day preceding his departure for his South African 
hunt, sailed last week to joint her husband when he emerges from 
the interior and will meet him in Cape Town, South Africa with- 
in the next month. Word received here by the Geographical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, last month stated he had bagged several 
lions and that the expedition had been a success. 


Receivers Appointed for Menasha Mills 

Receivers have been appointed for the Menasha Paper Mills 
Company, of Menasha, Wis., following an order issued by the 
circuit court at Oshkosh, Wis. The action was not contested by 
the company. The order was requested by the Osborn Hay and 
Milling Company, of Oshkosh, and all creditors of the paper com- 
pany are granted permission to join in the action and file proof of 
claims if they wish. N. M. Levin, one of the plaintiffs, and E. H. 
Jaynes, have been appointed as receivers, under bonds of $25,000. 

Menasha Paper Mills Company was established several years 
ago to take over the defunct mill of the Island Paper Company. 
Straw board has been manufactured since the present owners took 
charge. 


Install Eighteen Diaphragm Screens 


Wisconsin Rapips, Wis., January 21, 1929.—Eighteen 12-Plate 
Barker International Diaphragm Screens have been installed by 
the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company in its new 
pulp mill bleach plant here. These screens were furnished by the 
Green Bay Barker Machine and Tool Works, Green Bay, Wis., 
and are built for battery installation, each row having a continu- 
ous vat and continuous flow box. Five flat cars were required to 
make shipment of the well known Barker Diaphragm Screens. 
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Reorganization To Be Considered Paper Week 
Hearings Held on Schall Resolution 

60-Ton Pulp Mill for Reedsport, Ore. 

Power Development on the Racquette River .... 
Eagle Lodge to Ask for Increased Wage 

Paper Demand Spotty in Philadelphia 

Mulch Paper Controversy 

Buy M. and G. Paper Products Corp. 

Ontario Pulpwood Situation Rather Involved .... 
Hammermill Co.’s Pulpwood Operation 

Coty Bag Corp. Announces Extension Program .. 
News Print Prices May Be Made Public Shortly 
Made Vice-President of Great Northern 

Chicago Paper Trade Generally Optimistic 
Indianapolis Reports Better Demand 

Northern Paper Mills to Install New Machine ... 
Badger Paper Mills Financing 


Better Rolls— 
Greater Production— 


Trouble-Free Service— 
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A thoroughly efficient machine capable of slit- 
ting wide materials into a number of narrower 
widths or many narrow strips, is a valuable addi- 
tion to modern factory equipment where rolls of 
paper or board of any kind are required in the 
manufacture of the articles there produced, or 
where material in roll form is produced for sale 
to others who utilize it. 


May we tell you how CAMACHINES have 
kept pace with the needs of the paper industry, 
and how the right slitter and roll winder will 
save you money by speeding up production and 
cutting down waste? Just drop us a line. 


CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET BROOKLYN,NEW YORK 
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Eagle A Association Elects Officers 
Demand for Paper Satisfactory in Boston 
he 60 Year Dead Line Denied 
{ Ship Machines to Norway 
Construction News 
Awards on Paper for the Government Printer 
New York Trade Jottings 
Editorial 
Plans for Superintendents Meeting 
Blake, Moffit & Towne Open Inspection Dept. .. 
Technical Section 
United States Patents on Paper Making .. 
Current Paper Trade Literature 
Accomplishments of Research Departments 
Study of Weller Brittleness Test for Paper 
Cost Section 
Output of Electrical Energy Doubles 
Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds 
New York Market Review 
Miscellaneous Markets 
Market Quotations 
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Tue Parer Trave Journat is indexed in Industrial Arts Index 
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} Want and For Sale Advertisements 81, 82, 83, 84 A 
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CLAY 
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SUPERFINE PULVERIZED CLAY 
CHEROKEE WASHED CLAY 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
50 E. 42nd Street 
New York 


